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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Don the late adminiſtration, all, 
who had the virtue and courage to avow 
ſound principles of civil government, were 
reproached with want of loyalty to the 
crown and reſpect for government, and the 
ſtruggles of liberty were called by many 
an ignoble ſoul, inflammatory, republican 
and ſeditious. The nation was oppreſſed 
by principals, and inſulted by their tools. 
The virtue of adverſity is reſolute firm- 
neſs, the friends of freedom knew. it, and 
gloriouſly perſevered till they obtained the 
prize. To ſupport the preſent excellent 
adminiſtration, to prevent the return of 
ſuch diſtracted times, to diſſeminate ſafe 
political principles, to place publick hap- 
pineſs on its true baſe, PUBLICK POLITICAL 
VIRTUE, are duties of all good citizens, and 
we humbly hope it will not be accounted 
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W ADVERTISEMENT. 
preſumption to endeavour to attract the 
attention of youth to this ſubject. This 
is the whole deſign of the following eſſay. 
It 1s not a ſyſtem of government, it 
is intended only to engage the Britiſh 
youth to ſtudy the ſubject in books pro- 
feſſedly written for the purpoſe. 


May the preſent happy revolution be 
the everlaſting death of toryiſm, and the 
joyful neee of honeſt men 


The render will ſuppoſe a youth juſt re- 
turned from ſchool at the holiday vaca- 
tion, and going to ſalute his father with 
his written piece in his hand, 
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CA TURED AY; 


George. Sm. I do mylelf the honour to 
preſent my piece to you. 
Parent. I am always happy, George, to ſee 
you improve. Tou have a liſt of long words 
here. 

4 5 My $TERIOUSNESS. 
CONSTITUTION. 
ADMINISTRATION. 

REPRESENTATION. 
TAxATION. 
RESPONSIBILITY, 
(3JENERALISSIMB., 
AGGRANDIZEMENT. 
EM1GRATION. 


{ hope your tutor has enabled you to under- 
' Rand the /ubjefs intended by theſe words. 
6. He has, fir, I wrote them myſelf, I can 
ſpell them, and I believe, I can turn each in- 
* to Latin; | 
| B P. Softly, 
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P. Softly, my good boy, you ſay you can 
write, and ſpell, and tranſlate What? the 
words but I inquired whether you underſtood 
the ſubjedis intended to be expreſſed by thefe 
words. This 1s quite another thing. Words 
are pictures of ideas, and each word in your 
piece is a repreſentation of a great number of 
ideas. You will forgive me, if I ſuſpe& you 
want a little tuition on theſe articles, eſpeci- 
ally whea I add, I ſhall be proud to inſtru& 
you. 

G. Thank you, fir. When ſhall I have the 
honour to wait on you? 

P. Breakfaſt with me as many mornings as 
you have words in your piece. We will in- 
veſtigate one word, or rather one ſubject every 
morning, and by the end of the holidays you 
will be a politician. 

G. Pardon me, ſir, you have too much par- 
tiality for me. You was pleaſed to ſay a poli- 
tician. Do theſe nine words contain a ſyſtem 
of polity? How is it poſſible I ſhould under- 
ſtand a ſyſtem of government in ten days? 

P. Indeed I do not ſpeak the language of 
affection. I proteſt it is the cool voice of my 
reaſon. Government, as well as every other 
ſcience, beheld in the groſs, reſembles a load- 
ed fruit tree in autumn: but as all the fruits, 
and foliage, and ramifications of the one, ſo 

all 


EE 
all the departments of the other may be redu- 
ced to a few firſt principles, and theſe com- 
prehended the whole is underſtood. 

G. Then, Sir, in ten days I ſhould be able 
to govern a kingdom. 

P. No ſuch thing. You muſt diſtinguiſh 
between theory and practice. Theſe ſubjects 
are general principles, abſolutely neceſſary to 
practice: but caſes and circumſtances occur in 
practice, which require preſent, perſonal genius 
and dexterity in the uſe and application of 
theſe principles. Can't you make this diſ- 
tinction? 

G. I am trying, Sir. 

P. Your brother James yeſterday had a fit 
of the ague, and a fever followed. 

G. He had, fir. 


P. Dr. Hyde was ſent for, 
G. He was, fir, 


P. You was with him. What did the 
Doctor do ? 


G. He ſtaid half an hour, and ſpent all 
the time in obtaining a clear notion of my 
brother's then preſent condition, 

P. And when he came down ſtairs he fat 
down, and wrote a preſcription, which the 
ſervant carried to the apothecary. 

G. He did. 

P. Now 
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P. Now do you not ſee in all this exactly 
what I mean by principle and practice in a 
ſcience, as for inſtance by principles of phyſick, 
and the practice of theſe principles in actual 
healing? 

G. I think J do, fir. Before Dr. Hydec came 
he perfectly underſtood anatomy, or the ſtruc- 
ture of the human body. Is anatomy what 
you call a medical principle, fir ? 

P. Certainly. 

G. And 1s not the Knowledge of drugs ano- 
ther princi ple, ſir ? 

P. It is. Drugs, and whatever elſe can be 
applied in the art of healing, phyſicians call 
the materia medica. Knowledge of ſolids and 
fluids, in ſhort the conſtruction of the human 
body—knowledg ge of minerals, vegetables, and 
ſo on in the materia medica, theſe in phyſick 
are general principles. Would you truſt a 
ken who was ignorant of theſe medical 


principles? 


G. I believe if I were weak enough to do ſo 
once, he would put it out of my power to 
offend a ſecond time againſt the firſt law of 
nature, ſcif preſervation. 

P. His general principles, however, you 
ſee muſt be directed by a wiſe attention to 


little circumſtances of air, diet, exerciſe, and 


ſo on, which muſt determine the time, and 
the 


„ NOR 

the place, and the quantity of his applications. 
Dr. Hyde viſited James to collect theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and then by preſcribing reduced 
his principles to practice, 

G. I fee it clearly. 

P. Now transfer theſe remarks to polity. 
Conſider the conſtitution of a kingdom as you 
conſider. anatomy and adminiſtration, taxa- 
tion, and ſo on as you conſider the materia 
medica, and you eaſily ſee a man ought not to 
be truſted to govern who is ignorant of ſound 
principles of ſtudied and approved polity. 


G. I allow it, and I admit alſo that govern- 
ment, or the actual application of theſe prin- 
ciples of polity require perſonal qualifications, 
and attention to circumſtances, 

P. Suppoſe your phyſician a drunkard ? 

G. 1 ſhould expect to be poiſoned. 

P. Suppoſe him a ſpendthrift or a miſer? _ 

G. I ſhould ſuſpect he would derange my 
affairs to arrange his own. 

P. Suppoſe him a profligate, unprincipled 
mfidel ? 

G. I would rather let my diſeaſe take its 
courſe, and ſay God's will be done, than hire 
a wretch to bully me into the grave. 


P. Do you ſay the ſame gf a political go- 
vernor ? 


G. I muſt think a little. 
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P. O! fine fellow! perſiſt in that, and, you 
will make a man. Think! why the whole 
world might be wiſe, if they would but think. 
But half mankind don't think. The human 
ſou] is a fine veſſel, George, but it rots in 
harbour for want of freight —Well, fir, have 
you thought. 


G. I think till I bluſh, and yet I have a dif- 
ficulty which I can't get over. I bluſh to think 
how defective my benevolence is. I don't 
know whether I have any. I would not truſt 
my own life in the hand of one vicious or un- 
principled phyſician: yet I ſeem inclined to 
commit the lives of an army, and a navy, and 
a whole nation to an ignorant libertine. I am 
induced to do ſo by recollecting that ſome 
wicked men have been good governors. | 


P. So it is frequently ſaid : but I doubt 
this. However, I think the queſtion quite 
needleſs. If indeed there were no good men 
in a kingdom, we might be driven to the fad 
neceſſity of comforting ourſelves with think- 
ing that vicious characters might do: but all 
kingdoms have men of political virtue, and 
there is no need to employ the worthleſs while 
the worthy lie idle. 


G. Pray, fr, what do you call political 


virtue? 


P. Lou 
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P. You know every man is naturally obliged 
vo perform ſome ſervices to God—others to 
himſelf—and a third claſs to his neighbours. 

G. I know it—and I think I know ſome, 
who are ſo intent on diſcharging one claſs of 
theſe obligations as to forget the other two. 
P. Suppoſe a political governor to neglect 
divine worſhip, and to injure his own health 
by intemperance ? 

G. I ſhould ſay he left two parts of three of 
his duty undone, 

P. But ſuppoſe him to have juſt notions of 
government, and to diſcharge well a publick 
truſt, would you ſay he left the other third 
part of duty undone ? 

G. By no means. 

P. Would not you call this political virtue? 

G. I know not what elſe to call it. 

P. Would not you feel more eſteem for him, 
and place more confidence in him, if he were 
an uniform character, diſcharging all other 
duties as well as this? 

G. I ſhould. 

P. Is not confidence in political governors 
one branch of the peoples political virtue ? 

G. I think it is. 

P. What! Is it a virtue to confide in men 
known to betray their truſt ? 

G. No, certainly. 


P. You 
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P. You ſay people ought to confide in their 
governors ? 

G. I ſaid ſo unwarily. I mean, or ought to 
mean the political wiſdom and virtue of their 
governors. 

P. It is not the perſon of the governor then 
that is the object of the people's truſt : bur 
his qualifications; 


SG. I mean ſo: 


P. There is then an object of confidence, a 
ground of reliance, a reaſon in a man why 
ſhould truſt him; is there ? 

G. Undoubtedly: 


P. What is it? (kill? or integrity? or 
bobs 

If I know a man to be wh can truſt 

his les but I cannot truſt his conduct, 


unleſs I know him to be upright. 


P. So you make integrity eſſentially neceſ- 


ſary to a good political ruler ! 


G. I do. How elſe can the people truſt 
him ? 
P. Yet you faid juſt now a wicked man 


might be a good governor ? How 1s this ? 


G. I ſee how it is. A man wicked in ſome 


reſpects may not be wicked in every cafe, and 


where he is virtuous he may be truſted : as 
for inſtance, if he underſtand government, and 
faithfully 
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ſaithfully diſcharge publick truſts, then I 
may truſt him politically; if he underſtand 
phyſick, and have the integrity neceſſary to 
his profeſſion, I may truſt him medically: but 
in other caſes, which he does not underſtand 
or practiſe, there he ceafes to be an object 
of confidence. Am I right, fir? 


P. Entirely, I ſhall expect you on Monday 


morning. Farewell, 


O 


MYSTERIOUSNESS. 


Parent. Wii George, what ſays Dr. 
Tohnſon about myſteriouſneſs? 


George. I confeſs, ſir, I have been look- 
ing, and he tells me, it ſometimes ſig- 


nifies holy obſcurity, and ſometimes artful 
perplexity. 


P. I wiſh authors haye not made a diſtinRtion 
without a difference. 
S. You think, fir, if holineſs be obſcure, it 
ts becauſe art has perplexed it? 

P. Indeed I do, | 

G. Is not myſteriouſneſs ſpun out of myſ- 
tery, fir? 

P. It is, Myſtery is a fine material for 
manufacture. But, to come to the point, 


what is the plain Engliſh of myſtery ? 


G. A myſtery is a ſecret, I think. I can 
make no more of it, 


P. Is 
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P. Is not every thing, that you do not un- 
ſtand, a ſecret to you? . 

G. Certainly. 

P. Are there not ſome ſecrets, which you 
do not chooſe to underſtand ? 

G. A great many, I ſuppoſe. 

P. For example, you would not chooſe to 
undeiſtand by experience the horror of a guilty 
conſcience after the commiſſion of a great 
crime ? 

G. God forbid! : 

P. You would not ſtoop to underſtand how 
to cut out a piece of check for ſailors ſhirts ſo 
as to make it yield the greateſt profit to the 
flopſeller ? | | 

G. I would not, unleſs I were a ſlopfeller. 

P. Obſerve, at this window, a diſpute now 
agitating in the ſhrubbery between the gar- 
dener and his boy. You would not chooſe to 
inveſtigate the cauſe of his ſhaking the hoe at 
the boy ? ; | 

G. It's not worth my attention. 

P. There are, then, ſome myſteries ſo pain- 
ful, anSothers ſo inſignificant, that you beg 
leave to have no acquaintance with them ? 

G. Certainly. 

P. And you do not think the worſe of your- 
ſelf for your ignorance ? 
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G. Quite the contrary, I prize my con- 
dition the more, becauſe it does not expoſe 
me to the neceſſity of acquiring ſuch low in- 
formation at a price ſo dear. 

P. Are there no ſecrets worth knowing? 


G. A great many no doubt. Why k elſe are 
young gentlemen educated, why are ſome put 
apprentices, or articled clerks? 

P. Is there any one of theſe a myſtery in its 
own nature, or are they all myſterious by 
accident? 


G. Pardon me, fir, I am not maſter of 
the queſtion. 

P. Let us take it to pieces. Ts there not a 
myſtery in ſhip-building ? 

G. To me there 1s. 

P. And in navigating a veſſel to the Faſt or 
Welt Indies ? 

G. To me undoubtedly, for I have neither 
received tuition, nor employed my time about 
theſe ſubjects. I have neither ſerved a ſhip- 
wright, nor been a voyage. 


P. This is what I mean. If theſe ſubjects 
be unknown to you, it is not becauſe they are 
in themſelves inexplicable and unattainable, 
for this would be a myſtery in the nature of 
the ſubjects, and then nobody could under- 
ſtand them: but it is becauſe you have not 


turned 
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turned your attention to them, and this I call 
myſtery by accident. 

S. Am I then to ſuppoſe myſelf capable of 

underſtanding every thing ? 


P. Is your eye capable of ſeeing every 
thing ? 

S. Every viſible thing. a 

P. Is every ſenſe of your body capable of 
receiving all ſorts of impreſſions belonging to 
each ſenſe? 

G. It is with each ſenſe as it is with my 
hearing. The ſame ear, that hears you ſpeak, 
can hear all forts. of ſounds from the roar of 
thunder down to the fofeſt breeze. 


P. Apply this to our ſubject. Every branch 
of knowledge 15 referable to ſome power of the 
mind, poetry to fancy, languages to memory, 
and fo on: now if you have the mental power 
proper to one ſubject, you have the power, or 


ability, or capacity, call it what you pleaſe to 
attain all ſubjects belonging to that power. 


G. Do 1 underſtand you, fir? The ſame 
memory, that retains greek, would retain he- 
brew, arabick, welch, and all other languages, 
had I inclination, time and tuition to purſue 
them ? 


P. Juſt ſo. 
G. I perceive then, there are many ſecrets 
worth knowing: but which I have no incli- 
nation 
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nation to know, becauſe my life is ſhort; and 
I have no immediate buſineſs with them. 

P. In your choice of knowledge, then, you 
would ſelect important articles, would you? 

G. What opinion would you form of my 
prudence, Sir, if I did not ? 

P. An opinion not much to your honour, 
George. But give me leave to put your ſkill 
to proof, by requiring you to inform me what 
art you think the moſt deſerving of a young 
centleman s attention? 

G. I have heard my uncle ſay, the art of 
3 Sir. 

And do you think ſo? 

8 I ſhould think fo, if people at my hum- 
ble diſtance might preſume to ſmatter a little 
about a ſcience ſo profound. 

P. Good George, where did you learn this 
unmanly ſtyle? I fear you keep bad company: 
You talk the language of broken ſpirited ſlaves 
living under arbitrary governors, where the 
people are nurſled to think themſelves beaſts, 
and their tyrants almighty gods. This is 
ſmuggled, this is not Britiſh, George. 

G. Pardon me, Sir, I ſpeak as I think: 

P. Pray what humble diſtance is that you 
talk of? The diſtance between the gover- 
nors and the governed in a free nation is ex- 
ctly the ſame as that between leſſee and leſſor, 
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G. I own I have underſtood, Sir, that there 
is, in all kingdoms impliedly, and in our 
kingdom expreſsly, a mutual compact between 
prince and people. | 

P. Very well. Where is the immenſe dif- 
tance then ? 

G. Is not government a profound myſtery, 
Sir ? 

P. You faid there was a compact between 
prince and people ? 

G. I did. 

P. What is a compact? 

G. An agreement, a contract. 2 

P. When two or more perſons make an 
agreement, do not both parties thoroughly 
underſtand the terms? 

G. If either did not it would be accounted 
fraudulent. 

P. Suppoſe a company, the Ealt-India com- 
pany for example, to contract for ſo many ton 
of ſhipping, ought not both the company and 
the contractor to bargain in clear explicit terms 
intelligible to both parties ? 

G. Undoubtedly. 

P. Suppoſe it does not ſuit all the company 
to take a perſonal concern in making the con- 
tract ? 

G. They would employ ſome few of them- 
ſelves a committee to tranſact the buſineſs. 


P. Whence 


3 

P. Whence do this committee derive ability 
to make this contract ? 

G. From their own perſonal qualifications. 
They are to be ſuppoſed men converſant in this 
ſort of buſineſs. 

P. Who is to judge of their ability ? 

G. The company that employ them. 

P. And whence do they derive power to 
exerciſe this ability in the name, and for the 
benefit of the whole company ? 

G. From the appointment of the whole 
company. 

P. Is the company then at a humble diſtance 
from the contracting parties ? 

G. The company are their employ ers, 1 
perceive. . 

P. Do not the company retain a right of 


judging whether theſe parties diſcharge their 
truſts ? 


G. Aſſuredly. 

P. Is there any myſtery in all this? 

G. If I chooſe not to concern myſelf about 
it there is. Not otherwiſe. 

P. You think you could obtain the know- 
ledge of ſhip-timber, ,naval ſtores, prices of 
workmanſhip, and ſo on, if you applied your- 
ſelf to theſe ſubjects ? 

G. I am ſure J could, becauſe the men, 
who do underſtand them, have no more bodily 

| ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, no more mental faculties than I have, 
and the only advantage they have over me is 
application, 


P. Now you talk Engliſh again, and you 
will ſpeak good Engliſh if you apply theſe ob- 
ſervations to that profound ſcience, I fay that 
profound ſcience George, of government. Dare 
you, good humble foul, at your humble diſ- 
tance, preſume to ſmatter in this ſubject ? 

G. If it be preſumption, Sir, you inſpire me 
to preſume to anſwer any queſtion you think 
proper to alk, 


P. What is it to govern ? 

G. To rule, to regulate, 

P. What is the government of a kingdom? 
G, The regulation of it. 


P. Ought any man to regulate my affairs 
without my conſent? 


G. Certainly not. 


P. You think, no man ougght to regulate 
my time, my diet, my dreſs, my money, my 
trade, or any thing elſe of mine without my 
conſent? 

G. No man ought to attempt it. 

P. If I have not time to attend to all my 
affairs, would it not be wiſe in me to employ 
ſomebody to tranſact them for me? | 

G. It would. 
P. Should 
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P. Should I be wiſe to commit my affairs 
to a novice or a knave? 

G. That no man would willingly do. 

P. But how am I to know whether a man be 
wiſe and upright ? 

G. Nothing ſeems eaſier, Sir, T here is no 
myſtery in this, I am ſure, 

P. You think, I ſuppoſe, that a good tree 
brings forth good fruit? 

G. All the world think ſo. 

P. Suppoſe, for I am not infallible, and 
many men walk. in maſquerade, ſuppoſe I 
ſhould find on trial that I am deceived in my 
man? | 

G. Diſcharge him, and employ another. 

P. Thus far, then, there is no myſtery. 
But may I apply theſe obſervations to the gor 
vernment of the affairs of a kingdom ? 

G. It ſhould ſeem ſo. 

P. You fay to govern a kingdom is to regu- 
late the affairs of it ? 

G. I do, 

P. You fay, the affairs of this kingdom are 
regulated according to compact? 


G. Expreſsly fon contract confirmed by 
oath, 


P. You ſay, this compact ought to be, and 
actually is perſectly underſtood by both the 
contracting parties? 


G. I 
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G. I do. 


P. Do you ſee any myſtery in all this? 

G. There is none, and yet ſomehow or other 
I cannot get rid of the idea of arcana imperii, 
impenetrable depth in governors, which it is 
preſumption in the governed to cenſure, to 


fear, or to ſuſpect. 


P. You ſhould have lived in the reign of 
Q. Elizabeth, or in that of James I. But the 
idea is an excreſcence, Are you willing to 
get rid of it? 

G. Do me the honour to try, Sir. 

P. Courage then! What is the uſual cauſe 
of perplexity of ideas? 

G. I am not prepared to anſwer, 

P. Is a perplexed idea one idea only, or' is 
it many ideas crowded into one? For example, 
have you a clear idea of a ſingle tree, an oak, 
ſuppole ? 

G. I have. | 

P. Have you an idea as clear of one wilder- 


neſs of trees, made up of oaks, elms, cheſnuts, 
dwarfs, evergreens, and fo on? 


G. My idea of a wilderneſs is complex, and 
compoſed of ideas of many different trees, and 
conſequently in ſome degree perplexed, and it 
would be in a great degree perplexed' if there 
were many trees in the wilderneſs, with which 


was not acquainted, 
PF; It 
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P. If 1 were then to deſcribe this wilderneſs 

by affirming it conſiſted of trees always green, 
and tall, ſhould not I perplex the ſubject 
more ? 

G. Certainly. Oaks are not evergreens, nor 
are dwarfs tall. 

P. How muſt I make the deſcription plain ? 

G. By ſeparating my general idea of a wil- 
derneſs into many ideas of ſingle trees grow- 
ing rogether, and aſcribing to each tree its 
own properties. 

P. A general tree then is a creature of art? 

G. It is, and I ſuſpect no creature in nature 
can define 1t. 

P. Apply this to our ſubject, and you will 
inſtantly perceive how your notion of a ruler | 
became perplexed. 


G. I ſee it plainly. You was ſpeaking of 
a Britiſh government, and a Britiſh king, and 
I have been thinking of king in general. Mine 
was an abſtract idea, or rather, a name without 
any preciſe idea at all. | 


P. This was the cauſe of your perplexity. A 
tyrant, who has ſubdued a nation into ſlavery, 
and ſilence, and horror, is deep and impene- 
trable, and he 1s ſo for the ſame reaſon a mur- 
derer is ſo, a declaration of the uſe he intend- 
ed to make of his ability and power would 
defeat his deſign: but all this has nothing to 

do 
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do with the caſe of a prince, who accepts 4 
crown on conditions, openly avowed, publickly 
inveſtigated, and moroughly underſtood by 
the whole world. 

G. I perceive it, and I recollect, too, that 
you diſtinguiſhed principles of polity, clearly 
and fully known, from application of theſe in 
actual government, which may require ſecrecy 
and diſpatch. 

P. By the way, George, I can't help lament- 
ing the courſe of education, and the choice of 
books in faſhion in the ſchools. What do you 
think of Cæſar and Alexander and ſuch he- 
roes of antiquity ? 

G. I think they were butchers of mankind. 

P. What can you think of men, who aſcribe 
to ſuch deteſtable tyrants the qualifications of 
good governors ? | | 

G. I think they are groſsly ignorant, or ex- 
tremely wicked. Their politicks are not fit 
for us. s 

P. Theſe are the MAcxi, the GREAT, you 
know! TEES: 

G. A tiger is greater than a cat, and my 
fear of each bears a juſt proportion to its 
ſize. 

P. Under the tyranny of ſuch rulers myſtery 
is inculcated. The peoples ſpirits muſt be 


tamed, They muſt be trained up in implicit 
faiths 
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faith, The infinite ability neceſſary to regu- 
late affairs—the utter incapacity of the people 


to judge of a ſcience ſo profound as govern- 
ment—Theſe are topics I would have you 
leave the hirelings of a deſpot to varniſh, If 
the emperor of China had underſtood popery 
he would not have baniſhed the Jeſuit Miſ- 
fionaries: 

G. Perhaps le had à mind to play Jupiter 
ſolus? 

P. Perhaps ſo. 

G. I think I love my country the better, Sir, 
for your converſation. I feel a little more 
ſelf-importance, and I look up to my prince 
with more reverence, for this ſort of govern- 
ment conſiders us as two open, ingenuous, ſen- 
fible; hofieſt men. The other dark ſyſtem 
ſuppoſes fraud and fear, it makes a prince a 
knave, and a nation a fool, conſequently it is 
diſgraceful to both, yea, worſe, it is danger- 
ous to both; it generates ſuſpicion and cruelty, 
by deſtroying mutual confidence, the only 
worthy bond of political union. 

P. True.—Did I not propheſy you would 
be a politician? Remember to morrow— and/ 
take one ſhort leſſon for this day—dare to 
think for yourſelf If you muſt periſh, ruin 
yourſelf, and don't let other men ruin you by 
inculcating credulity and diffidence. — The 
phyſician will tell you he knows your conſti- 

E | tution 
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tution better than you do—the lawyer will 


pretend you do not underſtand law, and he muſt 


manage your property—the prieſt will fettle 
your accounts with God—the draper will 
chooſe your cloth—and the taylor your faſhion 
—and if you can but find money and implicit 
faith, back and legs to bear the burden, you 
may have the honour of ambling _— the 
world, and carrying out of the dirt ſingle, 
double, or treble, as many cunning men as 
chooſe to ride you. When a Jewiſh prince of 
this character died, he was buried with the 
burial of an aſs, 
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CONSTITUTION. 


George. O 1 R ſubject to day, Sir, is Con- 
ſtitution, the Britiſh conſtitution I ſuppoſe. 


Parent. You have profited by yelterday's 
converſation, and' are going to ſet out right 
by defining your terms, and by preciſely ſet- 
ling what we are to talk about? 


G. If I were going to travel eaſtward, and 
were to ſet the firſt ſtep weſtward, every ſuc- 
ceeding ſtep in the ſame line would place me 
at a greater diſtance from my journey's end. 


P. True. — Tou have been thinking about 
the Britiſh conſtitution 1 perceive ? 


G. I have, but thinking ſeems dangerous 
to ſelf-ſufficiency, for I always find I know leſs 


of a ſubject when J aim at preciſion, than I 
fancied 1 did. 


P. What difficulty have you met with? 
G. I have dipped into Judge Blackſtone's 
eommentaries, and I find in one place he calls 
king, lords, and commons the Britiſh conftitu- 
tion, and in another he ſays members of par- 
liament are guardians of the conſtitution. 
P, Diſtinguiſh between government and go- 
vernors, 


—— — 
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vernors, and you will perceive both his expref- ' 
ſions are rig 


G. How ir! 

P. Don't you perceive a difference between 
a rule of action, and a ruler who enforces the 
rule; between regulation and regulator, g0- 
vernment and governor ? 

G. I do. But I do not immediately com- 
prehend the application. 

P. Patience! What is it to conſtitute ? 

G. To make any thing what it is. 

P. And what is conſtitution? 
| G. It is the act of making any thing what 
it is. 5 

P. And what is the Britiſh conſtitution ? 

G. I fear I am aground. Why, Britiſh con- 
ſtitution is that in Britain, which is what it is. 
P. Is it not neceſſary to determine what 


thing you are inquiring into the conſtitution, 


or make of ? 

G. Pardon me, Sir, it may be neceſſary for 
you: but nobody can neceſſitate me to per- 
form an impoſſibility. I proteſt I don't know 
what I am talking of. 

P. You are talking of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, you ſay, conſtitution is the act of making 
ſomething what it is, and I aſk what this 
ſomething is. | 

G. And I declare I do not wow; | 
P. Suppoſe we try the word law, underſtand- 
ing by it yule of action, regulation of rights, 

or 
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or civil government? And ſuppoſe I were to 
affirm, that the municipal law of Great Britain 
is conſtituted; or made up of juſt and virtuous 
political principles, principles conformable to 
thoſe of the eternal immutable and infallible 
law of nature? Would that elucidate the 
ſubject ? 

G. I ſhould then perfectly comprehend how 
king, lords, and commons were guardians of 
the conſtitution, for it would mean, that they 
were the expoſitors, ſuperintendants, protectors, 
and adminiſtrators of the law of nature, that is, 

the juſt rights of mankind. 

Pe. The queſtion, then, is, what are the na- 
TURAL RIGHTS of mankind, for the preſervation 
of which Britiſh law is conſtituted, or made up? 

G. Certainly mankind have natural rights. 

P. When an infant is born, has ny man a 
right to kill him? 


G. It would be murder. He has a right 
to life. 

P. As the child grows up has he a right to 
the free uſe of his eyes, hands, and legs, all 
the ſenſes of his body, and all the powers of 
his mind? 

G. He has a right to liberty, and it would 
be wrong either to impriſon his body or to 
ſhackle his mind. 

P. If he apply himſelf to labour, or to traf- 
fick, has he a right to enjoy and diſpoſe of the 
profits of his own induſtry ? | 

G, His 
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His property is truly his own. It is 
_ he ſhould enjoy it without fear. 
P. If any man ſhould deprive him of any of 
his rights by fraud or force; ought not juſtice 
to be done in his behalf ? 

G. Surely. IIS 

P. Man; then you allow, has a right to ex- 
erciſe and enjoy his own life, limbs, health, 
reputation, liberty, property, and conſcience, 
and it is juſt to protect him in the enjoyment 
of his rights: or, to be more conciſe, every 
man has a natural right to perſonal fecurity, 
perſonal liberty, and private property. 

G. I allow the whole. | 

P. When you ſpeak of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, then; you mean, that the law or the 
rule of civil conduct preſcribed by the ſupreme 
power to all the inhabitants of this kingdom is 
made vp of theſe juſt firſt ee ? 

G. 1 do. 

P. And you look upon this to be civil go- 
vernment ? 

G. YES. 

P. And you conſider governors, or the ſu- 
preme power in this kingdom as guardians of 
this conſtitution, or body of right ? 

G. I do. | 

P. What does a member of parliament call 
his electors? 

G. His conſtituents, 
P. What 1s a conftituent ? 


G. One 


„ 

G. One who conſtitutes, or appoints another 
to be his deputy. 

P. Do the electors of Great Britain appoint, 
or conſtitute the rights of mankind ? 

G. No ſurely. The rights of mankind are 
natural, and prior to all appointments. 
Bo Why then do you pretend to be con- 
ſtituents ? es 
| G. We are conſtituents, becauſe we con- 
ſtitute or appoint deputies to adminiſter our 
rights. | 

P. You ſee then there is a conſtitution of 
right independent of your appointment, and 
there is a conſtitution of perſons to adminiſter 
that right. 

8. This laſt, 1 ſuppoſe, is what is uſually 


conſiſts if king, lords and commons. 

P. I ſuppoſe ſo. 

G. I have underſtood, that the laws of ſo- 
ciety require us to give up ſome of © our natural 
rights to publick convenience, 

P. It muſt be ſo. You ſaid, man had a 
natural right to uſe his limbs and ſenſes and 
mental powers? | 

G. Yes. 

P. But man living in company can have no 


right to abuſe his genius to defraud another 
man, or his hands to ſtrike him. 


G. Certainly. He would be guilty of a 
wrong by depriving another of a right. 


F | P, What 
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P. What then are the private rights of men 


in ſociety? 


G. I have dee they are either that 
reſiduum of natural liberty, which is not re- 
quired to be given up, or they are civil privi- 
liges, which ſociety engages to provide in lieu 
of the natural liberties given up by individuals. 

P. So the Britiſh civil conſtitution is no- 
thing but a declaration of the natural rights of 
mankind ? 

G. Sol think. Pray, Sir, how old is > this 
declaration of rights ? 

P. It is of the moſt remote antiquity, and 
at leaſt coeval with our form of government, 
Even in the time of Alfred, above nine hun- 
dred years ago, the maxims of common law 
were called folcrighte, folkright, or rights of 
the people. 

G. Have theſe rights been perpetually 
allowed? 

P. Far from it, they have often been invad- 
ed. Sometimes one order of men and ſome- 
times another have violated theſe rights: but 
the violation being unnatural and repugnant 
to the conſtitution, has always produced con- 
vulſions in the ſtate, and when the convulſion 
has been over the conſtitution has revived again. 

G. Theſe rights then are prior to magna 
charta? 

P. Magna charta is a declaration of ancient 

5 rights, 
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rights, and you will find at different periods of 
our hiſtory, near forty declarations of rights, as 
the petition of right in the reign of Charles I. 
The habeas corpus act in the reign of Charles II. 
The Gill of rights at the acceſſion of William 
and Mary, and the ac of /e!tlement, limiting the 
crown to the preſent royal family. All theſe 
are declaratory of the true, ancient, and indu- 
bitable rights of the people of this kingdom, 
f the laſt ſtatute expreſsly declaring that LIBERTY 
BY LAW IS THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE PEOPLE 
or ENGLAND, 

G. According to this doctrine, the people 
of England conſtitute, as was ſaid before, a 
form of government for the preſervation of 
theſe rights ? | 

P. You ſaid they were conſtituents, and the 
form of government, which they have conſti- 
tuted is that, which they judge the beſt, a 
mixt monarchy. Do you think it the beſt ? 

G. It ſhould ſeem ſo. 

P. How many forms of government are there 
in the world? 

G. Political writers ſay, only three, 

P. What is a democracy, one of the three? 

G. A democracy is that form of government, 
which lodges ſovereign power in an aggregate 
aſſembly, conſiſting of all the members of a 
community. 

P. What is an ariſtocracy ? 

F 2 G. An 
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G. An ariſtocracy lodges ſovereign power in 
a council compoſed of ſelect members. 


F. And what is a monarchy ? ? 


G. In a monarchy ſovereign power is lodged 
in a ſingle perſon. 


P. What requiſites ought to be found in a 
well conſtituted form of government! = 


G. Political writers ſay three—wi/dom, to 
diſcern the real intereſt of the community 
goodneſs, to endeavour always to purſue that real 
intereſt—and power, to carry this knowledge 
and intention into action. 

P. And are theſe three requiſites found i in 
your conſtitution, which is mixt or made up 
of the three forms. 
S. They are not only found there, but they 
are found there | in union, which union is the 
excellence of our conſtitution, and gives it its 
ſingular beauty and ſuperiority over the three. 
P. What are the properties of the three forms 
Ps government you mentioned? 

G. They ſay a democracy excels in virtue— 
an ariſtocracy 1 in wiſdom-—and a monarchy i in 
power. 

P. What are the imperfections of the three? 

G. Monarchs are more remarkable for ex- 
tending and abuſing power than for either wiſ⸗ 
dom or virtue. It is not the imperfection of 
the man: but of the condition he is in. 


P. You. 
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P. You may depend upon monarchy, then, 
for power, 

S. Yes, but not for the uſe of it. 

P. What is the imperfection of ariſtocracy ? 

G. You may depend upon a ſelect council 
for wiſdom : but not for virtue and power. 
P. And what is the imperfection of a de- 
mocracy ? 

S. You may depend on a democracy for 
political virtue, for they keep a jealous eye on 
the rights and liberties of mankind at large; 
but for wiſdom to invent means, and for power 
to carry their good deſigns into execution, they 
muſt not be depended on. It is not the fault 
of individuals, it is the imperfection of the 
condition they are in. 

P. So, by uniting the three you correct the 
imperfections of each, and produce a perfect 
form of government, a perfect conſtitution. 

G. Pardon me, Sir, I do not ſay ſo. 

P. Why what can diſconcert your conſti- 
tution? 

G. Perhaps it is not ſo perfect i in its kind as 
it might be: but, if it were, it is human, and 
therefore liable to wear away, if you will par- 
don the expreſſion, I can conceive a thouſand 
events, that might damnify this moſt excellent 
frame of government. 

P. Name one. 
G. Suppoſe the ſplendour and power of the 


monarch 
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monarch ſhould blind the wiſdom, and bribe 
away the virtue of the other two branches of 
the legiſlature ? 

P. The two would then become ſubſervient 
to one, and in effect your conſtitution would 
be deſtroyed. | 

G. The effect would be deſtroyed I allow: 
but the name might remain. 

P. So much the worſe the damage would 
not be fo ſoon perceived. Suppoſe ſuch an 
event to happen, what ought you to da ? 

G. I ſhould think it my duty as a good 
citizen, to try to arouſe the attention of my 
fellow citizens to the danger, and in my little 
ſphere I would endeavour to abate the malig- 
nant influence. 

P. It would ſeem then you only value the 
form of your government for the ſake of go- 
vernment itſelf? 

G. It ought to be ſo. 

P. Recapitulate the ſubject. 

G. Britiſh civil conſtitution is a phraſe, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, expreſſive firſt of a natural 
conſtitution of rights native and inherent in all 
the inhabitants of this kingdom and in all 
mankind—next of a body of laws, peculiar to 
this kingdom, declaratory of theſe natural 
rights—and laſtly, of a form of making and 
executing theſe laws by king, lords, and com- 
mons, the ſafety and excellence of which con- 
ſiſts in each conſtituent part retaining its own 
nature, and place. 


RI 
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P. Have you not obſerved two or three vul- 
gar errors in general converſation concerning 
the Britiſh conſtitution ? 

G. I am not aware of them at preſent. 

P. You have heard people talk in the higheſt 
ſtrains of our excellent conſtitution, our per- 
fe& conſtitution, 

G. I have. 

P. Ought we not to diſtinguiſh between ab- 
ſolute and comparative perfection. The Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution has a comparative perfection, 
for compared with other governments it is the 
beſt : but as ſome things are incorporated in 
it, which are not congenial to its nature, it has 
not abſolute perfection, for it is capable of im- 


provement. I could mention a few inſtances. 


G. I believe ſo. 7 
P. Have you not alſo heard people talk at 


large about the framing of our conſtitution, as 
if all our anceſtors met in one large plain at one 
time, and all cool, deliberate and diſintereſted, 
formed the preſent ſyſtem of government? 
Others again talk as if all our immunities pro- 
ceeded from the condeſcention and benevolence 
of our princes. Both forts diſcover groſs igno - 
rance. Our conſtitution, like our language, 
is a fineneſs produced by the friction of con- 
tending intereſts, and we ought to aſcribe the 
delicacy and elegance of it to providence work- 
ing by time, and a courſe of events. 
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G: 80 1 think indeed. 


P. Have not you ſeen enthuſiaſts to the wil 
dom of our anceſtors? The wiſdom of our an- 


ceſtors renounced paganiſm: but it was their 
folly, that eſtabliſhed popery. The wiſdom of 


our anceſtors built houſes: but it was the folly 
of the lords of caſtles, that made dens and 
dungeons in them. The wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors induced them to travel: but it was the 
wiſdom of the moderns, that made good roads. 

G. We are then to ſuppoſe chat our anceſ- 
tors, like other peoples anceſtors, had ſome 
wiſdom, and ſome folly, or ſome weakneſs, that 
could not give their wiſdom effect. 

P. You ſay right. It would not be fair in 
our ſucceſſors to judge of our political wiſdom 
by our actions, for we know many good things 
which we have no power to bring to paſs: but 
which future and happier ages will congratulate 
themſelves for diſcovering, only becauſe they 
can reduce their knowledge to practice. | 

G. I heard a gentleman ſay, one day, that 
he conſidered the whole duration of the world 
as ſeventy, the uſual duration of the life of man. 

P. And what age did he ſay the world had 
now attained ? 

G. About ſixteen, 

P. I hardly think ſo much, for, like little 
boys, we have not left off fighting yet. How- 
ever, it will ſoon be over with us, let us live 


happy while we are in it. 
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WEDNESDAY. 


ADMINISTRATION: 


P. Hrrnkkro, George, we have endea- 
voured to ſelect our words, and to affix preciſe 
ideas to them, that we might know what we 
were talking about. Will you not ſmile when' 
I tell you, ro day we are going to ſpeak of one 
thing under a term that ſtands for another ? 
We are going to examine the king's preroga- 
tive, and we examine it under the word Admi- 
niſtration, which tneans the ſubſtitutes of the 
king, or, more ſtrictly, the under ſervants of the 
people. * 
6. I ſhall ſuſpend my obſervation, Sir, till 
you explain yourſelf. a 
P. I think it neeeſſary, even in a rude ſketch 
of our government, to examine the preroga- 
tives of that one royal petfon, with whom the 
wiſdom and virtue of our conſtitution have 
lodged that immenſe truſt, the ſole executive 
G 2 power⸗ 
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power. And I think it conſtitutional to exa- 
mine theſe in the light of Adminiſtration, be- 
cauſe, by a ſuppokition of law, for the prudent 
prevention of many inconveniences, and for 
the actual production of many noble effects, 
the king, in his political capacity, is always 
ſuppoſed a perfect being, who can do no 
wrong, and his miniſters are ſuppoſed to ad- 
viſe and be anſwerable for every act of royalty, 
ſubject to remonſtrance and complaint. 

G. I fee the reaſon of all this; and I fup- 
pole you will enlarge on this under the article 
of Reſponſibility. rt at 

P. I intend to do ſo, At preſent let us con- 
fine ourſelves to prerogative. 

G. What is prerogative in general, Sir? 

P. Pre- eminence, and regal prerogative in 
particular, is the pre- eminence of the king over 
and above all other perſons. 

G. Wherein does it conſiſt? 

P. Conſtitutionally in zbree articles, dignity, 
. power and revenue; to which I add a fourth, 
greater than all the three, which comes to pals 
eventually, and that 1s influence. 

G. What is royal dignity, Sir, which you 
call the firft prerogative ? ' 

P. It is the poſſeſſion of certain attributes or 
perfections, eſſential to that reſpect, which 

ought. 
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ought to be paid to the ſupreme executive 
power. More explicitly, the law aſcribes to the 
king ſovereignty, perfection of action and 
thought—immortality and ubiquity. | 

G. It is impoſſible the moſt exalted of hu- 
man beings ſhould poſſeſs theſe attributes. 

P. All the world allow this: bur theſe are 
ſuppoſitions of law, and are incorporated into 
our conſtitution for ſeveral noble purpoſes, all 
nn to ſociety. 

S. This is then the dignity, or the majeſty of 
our kings. What is the ſecond prerogative, 
power? | 

P. This, arialy ſpeaking, 1s the executive 
part of our conſtitution, and it conſiſts in a 
great variety of exertions, of which a ſlight ar- 
rangement will enable you to form ſome idea. 
You know this kingdom hath ſome connections 
with other ſtates. | 

G. And J ſuppoſe the king has the power of 
receiving and ſending ambaſladors, reſidents, 
and conſuls ? 

P. He has. 

G. Has his majeſty alſo the power of making 
treaties, leagues, and alliances ? 

P. He has, both with princes and ſtates, 

G. May he alſo make war and peace? 

P, Both; and in thele are included the power 
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of granting letters of marque to individuals to 
diſtreſs the enemy, and of ſafe-conducts and 
paſſports. 

G. This is a great truſt. 

P. A greater than it may at firſt appear; but 


it is executed by miniſters of ſtate, Let us go 


on to domeſtick affairs. 

G. That is to exertions of power at home. 
What are they, Sir? 

P. The king, you know, is one conſtituent 
part of legiſlative power. | 

G. Yes. : 

P. He has the prerogative of convoking, 
adjourning, proroguing, and diſſolving parlia- 
ment; and if the two houſes fit and make pro- 


viſions, he may reject them, and refuſe — 1 


them into laws. 

G. Is not the king alſo the power that moves 
the national military arms ? 

P. His majeſty is generaliſſimo, he has the 
ſole power of raiſing and regulating fleets and 


armies, of officering the militia, of erecting, 


manning, and governing forts, of appointing 
ports and havens, wharfs and quays, of build- 


ing beacons, light-houſes, and ſea-marks, and 


of prohibiting the exportation of arms and am- 
munition. 


G. An immenſe multitude of people muſt be 
employed to adminiſter this branch of the royal 


P. An 


. 
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P. An immenſe multitude is employed, and 
the whole buſineſs is an amazing ſyſtem of 
boards, courts, officers, clerks and arrange- 
ments, under the direction of a few principal 
perſons appointed by the crown for the purpoſe, 
as ſecretaries, admirals, generals, governors, 
paymaſters, and ſo on. 

G. To this power muſt be added, I ſup- 
poſe, another, that is, the power of adminiſtering 
juſtice ? E720 

P. Yes; the king is entruſted by the conſti- 
tution with the conſervation of the peace of the 
kingdom, and his majeſty does this by erecting 
courts of judicature, and by appointing both 
ſupreme and ſubordinate officers and magi- 
{trates, as the Lord Chancellor, the Judges, 
the Sheriffs, the Juſtices of the Peace, under 
each of which are innumerable officers of in- 
ferior juriſdiction, from the Court of Chancery 
down to the bailiff, the jailor and the publick 
executioner. 

G. The prerogative of royal proclamation 
belongs to this article, does it not, Sir? 

P. It does; the conſtitution gives the king 
power to ifſue proclamations, on condition they 
be according to law. 

G. Very well. 

P. The next article of prerogative, is that of 
ꝙnferring honour, office and privilege. 

Se. His 
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G. His majeſty confers all degrees of nobility 
and knighthood, I know, 

P. He alſo erects and diſpoſes of offices, for 
they are honours; and he can create new offices 
and new titles, though he cannot annex any fees 
to them. He can confer privileges on indivi- 
duals, and erect corporations. 

G. This truſt ſuppoſes, to the honour of the 
prince, that he is the beſt, yea, the ſole judge 
of merit. | 

P. Another royal prerogative is, the direction 
of commerce, and to this belongs the regula- 
tion of markets and fairs, with their tolls, 
weights, meaſures, monies, coinage, and ſo 
forth. 

G. An ample truſt, this 

P. Nothing to the next, which is the royal 
prerogative of being the only ſupreme head on 
earth of the church of England. _ 

G. The king adminiſters this Pay by 
the clergy. 

P. By this prerogative the king convenes, 
prorogues, and diſſolves all eccleſiaſtical ſynods 
and convocations; nominates archbiſhops, 
biſhops, deans, and other eccleſiaſtical dignita- 
ries, . under whom are innumerable courts, 
officers, and adminiſtrators, for the purpoſe 
of chriſtening, marrying, burying, rn 

public 
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publick worſhip, ordaining candidates for the 
miniſtry, proving wills, collecting tithes, and 
ſo on. A mixture of civil and facred things, 

G. From ſome one or other of theſe prero- 
gatives, I ſhould ſuppoſe his majeſty the head 
of all literary bodies, as royal ſchools, colleges, 
and univerſities; of moſt publick charities, as 
many are royal foundations, and many more 
are incorporated; of all trading companies, 
and even of races, theatres, and publick 
amuſements. 

P. Directly or indirectly it is ſo. 

G. The next prerogative you ſaid was re- 
Venue. | 
P. The king's revenue is uſually divided 
into ordinary and extraordinary, The ordinary 
revenue of the crown is {mall and inadequate to 
the ſupporr of the royal dignity. Formerly it 
conſiſted of the cuſtody of the temporalities of 
biſhops during the vacancy of the ſee, and 
ſome other eccleſiaſtical claims, which are now 
diſuſed; demeſne lands, foreſt-rights, fines, 
wrecks, profits of mines, treaſure-trove, waifs, 
eſtrays, confiſcated eſtates, forfeitures, eſcheats 
of lands, cuſtody of 1diots, and many more of 
the {ame antique caſt, formerly of great value, 
and conlequently occaſions of intolerable and 


vexatious oppreſſions, Almoſt all theſe have 
H been 
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been alienated from the crown, the remainder 
yield very little, and the deficiency is now am- 
ply ſupplied by what is called the extraordinary 
revenue. | 

G. The modern revenue, then, is in lieu of 
antient prerogatives ? 

P. It is intended to be fo. The firſt branch 
is the annual land-tax. Upon an average, this 
is ſaid to be about three ſhillings and three- 
pence in the pound a year. This is aſſeſſed and 
raiſed by commiſſioners agd their officers. 

Next 1s an anrual walt tax, properly an ane 
nual exciſe on malt, cyder, and perry. 

Caſſvins or duties, payable upon merchan- 
dize exported and imported, make a third 
branch of prodigious magnitude, and create a 
great moltitudt of officers, as commiſſioners, 
collefois, receivers, furveyors, inſpectors, ex- 
aminers, Clerks, tideimen, and io on. 

Next is an inland revenue, called exci/e 
duty, a tax impoſcd on commodities of daily 
home conſump tion and uſe, malt, beer, ſpirits, 
candles, ioap, coaches, plate, hides, glaſs, 
coffee, tea, paper, paſteboard, vinegar, and 
an enalets number of other articles. The .ex- 
cite is managed by a great number of commil- 
ſtioners, collectors, ſecretaries, accomptants, 
ſurveyors, auditors, clerks, ſuperviſors, and 
officers. 

The 
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The fifth branch of revenue is the poſt office, 
or duty for the carriage of letters. This alſo 
employs a great "number of officers from the 
polt-maſters general down to the bell-men, 
who collect, the poſt- men, who deliver letters, 
and the boys, who carry the mails. 

A ſixth branch is ſall-duties, a tort of exciſe, 
but managed by different commiſſioners, who 
have a number of officers under them. 

A ſeventh branch of revenue is ftamp-duties. 
This is a tax upon almoſt all parchments and 
papers, on which any legal proceedings are 
written, upon licenſes for retailing wines, upon 
almanacks, news-papers, adveriiements, cards 
and dice. This is a branch of amazing magni- 
tude, and employs commilſioners, receivers, 
inſpectors, ſtampers, engravers, clerks, and fo 
forth. 

The eighth branch is a duty upon houſes 
and windows, and employs, as all the other du- 
ties do, a gpeat train of officers. 

The ninth branch of revenue 1s a duty upon 
licenſes to hackney coaches and chairs in and 
about London. This allo is managed by com- 
miſſioners and other officers. 

The tenth is a duty of one ſhilling in the 
pound upon ces and penſions, ſalaries, fees 
and perquilites payable to the crown, Have I 
not tired your attention ? 


H 2 G. That 


( | 
G. That would ill become me. Give me 
leave to ſay, Sir, enormous as this liſt appears, 


I recollect ſeveral articles you have thought pro- 
per to omit. There is a revenue ariſing from a 


tax upon 3 another from a tax upon 


poſti-horſes, 

P. I have purpoſely omitted ſeveral, for, re- 
collect, I am ſpeaking to you not of taxation 
but of royal prerogative, and adminiſtration of 
executive power; and I only mean to give you 
a brief ſketch of a boundleſs ſubject, the parti- 
- culars of which actually fill thouſands of 
folios. 5 

G. I am then to underſtand, that all this 
revenue is received and expended by the 
king. TS: 
Pe. Not in his own perſon, but by ſubſtitutes 

or deputies, to whom the adminiſtration of the 
executive power is entruſted by the crown. 

G. How 1s the money diſpoſed of ? 

P. A part of it is appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the intereſt of the national debt, and a 
part to the payment of the civil liſt. 

G. What is the civil liſt, Sir? 

P. It is the liſt, roll, or catalogue of all ex- 
pences of civil government, as thoſe of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhold, of the houſhold of the queen 
and royal family, of ſalaries to the great officers 
: | | of 
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of ſtate, to the judges, ambaſſadors, private ex- 
pences of the king, ſecret ſervice money, pen- 
ſions, bounties; in a word, of every of the 
king's ſervants. 

G. The civil liſt then, is e the king's 
revenue, and what goes to pay the intereſt of 
the national debt is the revenue of the pub- 
lick. 

P. More ſtrictly ſpeaking, the latter is the 
revenue of the creditors of the publick ; how- 
ever, all is collected and diſtributed by officers of 
the crown. 

G. So, if I receive a half. year's dividend at 
the Bank, it is the king who pays me by the 
hands of one of his clerks in adminiſtration. 

P. Yes. Need I enter upon the article of 
Influence ? 

G. It would be no compliment to my under- 
ſtanding. 

P. Allow me, however, to ſay, that he i in- 
fluence of the crown is an effect, which may 
have riſen from two cauſes. It may have pro- 
ceeded from a plan of arbitrary government, 
which, if fo, muſt have been concerted long 


before the preſent generation exiſted ; or it may 


have proceeded, without any ſuch deſign, from 
a mere courſe of events, a let of accidents, 
G. Some call this influence enormous and 
exceſſive. 
| P. This 
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P. This enormity of crown influence depends 
on ſomething eſe, If the other two branches 
of legiſlature have equal influence, it is not 
enormous, for the ſtate is ſafe when the com- 
ponent powers are in equilibrium : but if the 
influence of the crown preponderates ſo as to 
give irregular direction to the other two powers, 
then indeed it has acquired enormity. 

G. What 1s your opinion, Sir ?- 

P. Rather ſay, what is the reſolution of the 
Houſe of Commons. 

G. All the boys at ſchool have that by heart, 
that is, that he influence of the crown hath in- 


creaſed, is increaſing, and OUGHT TO BE DIMI- 
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THURSDAY. | 


REPRESENT ATIOVN. 


P. W HEN ve ſpeak of adminiſtration, 
George, we ſpeak of what 7s; but when we 
ſpeak of repreſentation, we ſpeak of what ought 
to be. 

G. Why ſo, Sir? 

P. Becauſe adminiſtration, you ſee, is in 
effect the king's prerogative, and we would not 
ſeem to want reſpect for that branch of govern- 
ment, the executive power. 

G. But repreſentation being the people's 
birthright, is more immediately our own pro- 
vince. Is that your meaning, Sir? 

P. Exactly. | 

G. Are you repreſented in parliament, Sir ? 

1 7 

G. Then your family, conſiſting of more than 
twenty of us, is not repreſented. 

P. No; our parliamentary repreſentation is 

| 1 not 


1 
not a repreſentation of perſons, but of pro- 
er. 
G. Is your property repreſented, Sir? 

p. No. My eftates are copy hold, and leaſe- 
hold, and perſonal eſtate. I have no free- 
hold. | 

G. It is not all property, then, that is re- 
preſented, 

P. No; it is property of that peculiar tenure, 
which we call freehold. 

G. How many freeholders are there in this 
pariſh? 

P. About four. 


G. Yet this pariſh conſiſts of ſome hun- 
dreds. 

P. Yes; and I, who am not repreſented, 
was obliged to give old Sam the taylor, who 
botches for the labourers, who is repreſented, 
ſome pieces of wood to prop up his crazy free- 
hold cottage, or elſe Sam's cottage would not 
have been repreſented, 


G. You ſaid you were ſpeaking of what 
ought to be, 


P. Excuſe me for ſpeaking firſt of what ought 
not to be. 


G. You think repreſentation then, Sir, im- 
perfect ? 


F. Extremely ſo; and I think 1 ſee four im- 
perfections 


( 39 ) 

perfections in what we call parliamentary repre- 
ſentation, in the nature, the ſubject, the mode, 
and the end. Theſe are not conſtitutional im- 
perfections, but accidental ones; the being of 
which probably originated not in deſign and de- 
pravity, but in a train of events, I will ex- 
plain myſelf, 

G. What do you mean, Sir, by the nature 
of repreſentation? . 

P. The properties of it. 

G. What oyght theſe to be? 

P. Repreſentation is a human creation, and 
was intended to be, and therefore ought to 
be an exact balance to the prerogatives of the 
other branches of the legiſlature, for by this ba- 
lance-the liberties of the people are preſerved 
from encroachment. 

G. It ought then to have dignity, power, 
revenue, and influence, that ſo, having the 
ſame prerogatives as the crown, and in the 
ſame degree, it may be a counterpoiſe. 

P. Exactly fo. Accordingly the dignity of 
parliament, as an aggregate body, is preſerved 
by an aſcription of properties and perfections, 
as independence, incorruption, fidelity, mag- 
nanimity, and ſo on. The power of parliament 
is that of making laws. In regard to revenue, 
all ſupplies are raiſed by them; and in reſpect 

I 2 5k ta 
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to influence, it will always be proportional to 
the benefits which the people derive from their 
repreſentatives. 

G. You allowed yeſterday, that the proper- 
ties aſcribed to the executive power, could not 
be found in any mortal. Are net the proper- 
ties aſcribed to the legiſlative power of the 
ſame kind, mere ſuppoſitions of law? 

P. By no means. The properties aſcribed 
to the perſon are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, found in 
the executive power. Executive power has 
ubiquity, for it is every where acting at the 
ſame time; beſieging a town in the army, de- 
ſtroying an enemy's fleet at ſea in the navy, 
guarding the trade in a convoy, or the coaſts 
in a militia, diſtributing juſtice in courts of 
law, collecting cuſtoms in the ports, exciſe in 
warehouſes, receiving and paying, rewarding 
and puniſhing at the ſame moment. Now as 
all this is the king's buſineſs, and as he executes 
it by deputation, we fay he hath ubiquity, and 
ſo of the reſt. 

G. His majeſty then has 115 property in 
proxy? 

P. Yes; but as our repreſentatives are them- 
ſelves proxies for us, they cannot vote by 
proxy, and herein they differ from lords of par- 
liament, who ſit there in their own right, and 
who therefore can vote by proxy. And further, 
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as they cannot delegate any to act in their ſtead, 
ſo it is impoſſible they ſhould poſſeſs any per- 
fections, except ſuch as are perſonal, Theſe are 
in ſome degree in each individual, and in a high 
degree in the collective body, and theſe I call 
the nature of repreſentation. 

G. You faid independence was one property of 
parliament. 

P. It is an eſſential property interwoven in 
the conſtitution, and it implies the abſence of all 
undue influence of every kind. Neither the 
crown, by means of the army, or the officers 
of ſome branches of the revenue, nor the peers, 
by means of lords of patliament, or lords lieute- 
nants of counties, may interfere. No, nor may 
the candidates themſelves uſe any bribery or 
corrupt influence under heavy penalties. 

G. You ſaid zncorruption was another pro- 
perty. 

P. Ves, for a man may go uninfluenced into 
the houſe, and become corruptible by ſtrong 
temptations there: in ſuch a caſe, he would 
ceaſe to be faithful to the truſt repoſed in him 
by che people, and of courſe would lay aſide all 
that elevation of ſoul, which we call magnanimity, 
and would ſink from the nobleſt of all creatures, 
an object of public confidence, to the deſpicable 
ſtate of a miniſter's tool, 

G. Have 
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G. Have not our legiſlators claimed theſe ex- 


cellent properties, and paſſed many laws to ſe» 


cure them ? 


P. They have: but it is confeſſed, all means 


have been found inadequate. 

G. Who can help it? 

P. Not they who are ſo infatuated as not to 
ſee it, nor they who are ſo intereſted as to deny 


it, nor they who ſpend life in declaiming againſt 
human depravity. 


G. Who then? 

P. Such as underſtand as Lord's Prayer, lead 
us not into temptation. 

G. How do you mean, Sir? 

P. Why I mean, that if human frailty is ſo 
great, it ought not to be put to ſuch ſevere trials 
as endanger the virtue and felicity of a perſon, 


a family, a county, a kingdom, a world; for a 
Britiſh parliament may affect all theſe, 


G. So you would keep men virtuous, by put- 
ting it out of their power to be vicious. 

P. What can you do with them? 

G. But is this poſſible? 


P. Every thing that ought to be is poſſible. 


How much money do you think was ſpent at 
our laſt election? 


G. It was reported above a hundred thou- 


ſand pounds, 
PEPE TOE: | P. Well, 
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P. Well, let us ſuppoſe only a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. Upon whom was this ſpent ? | 
G. Upon freehold electors. Old Sam was 

drunk for a week. 

P. Suppoſe the electors had been ten times 
as many ? 

G. Why then ten times as much muſt have 
been ſpent. It would have coſt a million, 

P. And ſuppoſe inftead of electing repreſen- 
tatives for ſeven years, we had elected them 
only for one? 

G. Then our ſeat in parliament would coſt a 
million a year. 

P. Would not annual parliaments and equal 
repreſentation, put it abſolutely out of the power 
of the whole world to deſtroy the independence 
of parliament ? 

G. It ſhould ſeem ſo: at leaſt it is worth 
trying. But have we a RIGHT to thele ? 

P. We have both a natural and conſtitutional 
right to theſe. Septennial parliaments are of 
late date, triennial are not much older, and it 
was no longer ago than the reign of Henry VI. 


that the people at large were deprived of this 


right, and the qualification of electors for 
knights of the ſhire, determined, to be the own- 
ing of a freehold of the value of forty ſhillings 
a year, which by the way wits then equivalent to 
; twenty 
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twenty pounds of preſent value, As to bo- 
roughs, we ſay nothing of them under this ar- 
ticle, they do not deſerve it, 


G. You ſpoke of the ſuljełt of repreſentation, 


Sir ? | 
P. Yes, I aſk what is repreſented. What 
ought to be repreſented ? 

G. The people undoubtedly. 

P. Not dead houſes and lands ? 

G. No. Bona fide, the people themſelves. 

P. What! all the people? 

G. If all the people have lives, liberties, and 
properties, all the people have a natural right to 
chooſe the guardians of them. 

P. They have alſo a conſtitutional one. 

G. Would not this endanger property, by 
putting the poor on a level with the rich? 

P. Neither property nor perſon ought to be 
endangered: but if one muſt ſuffer, better 
damage property than perſon; however, this is 
no queſtion here, for the danger of both lies elſe- 
where, I mean in undue influence, not in the 
numbers of electors or elected. Keep repre- 
ſentation pure and uninfluenced, and all things 
are ſafe. 

G. But is ſuch an election practicable? 

P. As eaſy as the election of a coroner or a 
ſheriff in the city. ; 

re G. What 
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G. What fault do you find, Sir, with the 
mode of repreſentation? | | 
P. The eſtabliſhment of the forementioned 
qualification having changed the ſubject of re- 
preſentation from perſon to Property, you 
would ſuppoſe property was equally repre- 
ſented. 

Gs. Certainly 1 ſhould, whatever is repreſented | 
ought to be equally repteſented. 
P. Look at this ſcheme. 


« A ſcheme of the proportions of the 
ſeveral counties in England paid to the 
land-tax in 1693, and to the ſubſidies in 
1697, compared with the number of 
members they ſend to parliament.” 


e In this ſcheme the proportions are thus 
conſidered, viz: That as the whole kingdom 
ſends 513 members to parliament, ſo the 
whole of each tax is divided into $13 equal 
parts; and the firft column ſhewing the 
name of the county, the fecond ſhews how 
many of the 313 patts each county paid to 
the land- tax in 1693, the third how many of 
the 513 parts each county paid to the ſub- 
ſidies in 1697, and the fourth, how many of 
the 513 members each county fends to pat- 
hament,” 


K. Counties 


( 66 ) 


Parts of the 


Counties | 


Bedford 
Berks 

Bucks 
Cambridge 
Chefter 
Cornwall* 
Cumberland®* 
Derby 
Devon“ 
Dorſet * 
Durham“ 
Eſſex 
Glouceſter 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaſter* 
Leiceſter 
Lincoln 
Middleſex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 


Northumberland“ 


Nottingham 
Oxon 

Rutland - 
| Salop 
Somerſet 


Southampton“! 


«a 
Lats. o 


; 


Stafford | 


land-tax 


Parts of the 
ſabſidy 
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mem bers 
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9 
14 
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All England and 


167) 


Counties. 


Suffolk 

Surrey 

Suſſex 

Warwick 
Weſtmoreland * 
Wilts “ | 
Worceſter 

York * 

Wales 


Wales 


Note, That the) 
proportions = 
the 6 northern 
and 5 weſtern 
counties marked | 
thus “ are 

And that Mid- 
dleſex and En 
are — 


ties. 


Parts of the 
land tax. 


20 
18 
16 
20 

I 
13 

9 
24 


104 


Parts of the 
ſubſidy. 


15 
16 
10 

8 


| Parliament 
members. 


16 
28 
6 


4 
34 
9 
30 
| 24 


513 


Cities are included in their reſpective coun- 


You fee” Middleſex, which paid 80 parts 
of the tax, and 185 of the ſubſidy, ſent only 
8 members to parhament; and Cornwall, 
which paid only 8 parts of the tax, and 5 of 
the ſubſidy ſent 44. Is this proportional ? © 

K 2 


G. No, 


( 68 ) 
. No, ſurely. 


P. There is a worſe article than this in the 
preſent management. Canvaſſing, carouzing, 
intoxication, bribery, perjury, and all the 


_ uſual attendants on a modern election, diſgrace 


candidates, and deſtroy all confidence in them, 
and at the fame time deprave and debauch the 
morals of the whole community, In the de- 
mocratical part of our conſtitution, there is 
an exerciſe of ſovereignty by ſuffrage: but 
never was the majeſty of democracy ſo debaſed 
as it is in ſome eleclions. Candidates loſe all 
reverence for the people, their conſtituents, and 
the people loſe all that reſpect - and reverence 
for repreſentatives, which men in ſuch high truſt 
ſhould always retain, 

G. The means being thus ineffectual, the 
end of repreſentation | is not anſwered, Is that 
your meaning, Sir ? . 

P. Yes, verily. Why is democracy inter- 
woven in our conſtitution with ariſtocracy and 
monarchy ? Is it not for the ſake of its political 
virtue? And if it ceaſes to be virtuous, will 
it not yield to the friftions of wiſdom and 
power eſſential to the other two parts? In ſuch 
a caſe is not the very exiſtence of our conſti- 
tution in danger, and ought not all poſſible 
remedies to be applied ? It ould be as abſurd 
to deprive the crown of power, and the nobles 
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of conſultation, as it would be to defraud the 
people of virtue, I mean, all along political 
virtue; the people's thorough knowledge, juſt 
eſtimation, and actual diſpoſal by unbiaſſed 
ſuffrage of their lives, liberties and properties, 
and all their natural rights. I forgot you 
was a ſcholar, George, take a cruſt of Ovid 
with you— 


* 


— Magna fuit cenſuque viriſque 

Perque decem potuit tantum dare ſanguinis aniss, 
Nunc bumilis veteres tantummodo Troja ruinas 

Et pro divitiis iumulos oftendit avorum, 
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P. Irn we agree that every man has a 
natural right to his property, be it little or 
much. 

G. We allow further, that his paſſing out of 
a natural ſtate of ſolitude, into a civil ſtate of 
ſociety, does not alienate this right. F 

P.. Individuals uniting together in ſociety, 
have a joint intereſt in ſecuring to each other 
the enjoyment of this right, and it is one prin- 
cipal excellence of our conſtitution, that though: 
the giving up a part in truſt to one of the com- 
munity, to be employed for the protection and 
benefit of the whole, be abſolutely neceſſary to 
the private enjoyment of the reſt, yet not the 


leaſt atom is to be given without their free con- 
ſent. | 


G. A great excellence! i is, but no more than 
a right, | 


5 >" Ys: 


— — 


—— . — — — 


( 74 ) 
P. True. Taxation ſtrikes me in eight points 


of light, A ſort of arrangement may ſerve for 


a clue to guide us. The firſt is the origin of 
taxes. | 

G. Do you mean to enter on a hiſtory of taxa- 
ion, Sir? 

P. No, no. A hiſtory of oppreſſion would 
not convince you, that you ought to be oppreſſed. 
I mean what makes taxes neceſſary? 

G. The expences of government, I pre- 
ſume ? 

P. Yes; and the expences of government 
include a great many articles, as the expences 
of a family do. Some are neceſſary for ſafety 
and defence, ſome for convenience, ſome for 
pleaſure, ſome for juſtice, ſome for generoſity, 
all for the publick good; but none for vicious 
or needleſs purpoſes. 

G. Of all this I have underſtood, it is the an- 
cient indiſputable right of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the firſt inſtance to judge. 

P. They have the ſole right of raiſing and 
modelling the ſupply. or 

6. Whence have the repreſentatives this 
right but from their conſtituents? 

P. They do derive it from their principals, 
the people; and in this inſtance, in ſpite of Vol- 
taire, the MAJESTY of the people is avowed by 

| our 


A 
= 12 


8-3 


gur conſtitution, for the Commons tax the Peers 
as well as themſelves ; but they never ſuffer the 
1 Peers to tax them, nor even to amend or alter 
T their money bills; a rejection is all the power 
P they allow them, as jealous in this article of the 
E Upper Houſe as of the crown. 
: 
: 


G. Taxes, then, ought not to be raiſed wid. 
out juſt and neceſſary cauſes, of which the peo- 
ple by their repreſentatives are fole and compe- 
tent judges. 

P, Certainly. The next article that ſtrikes 
me is the quantity of taxation. 

G. How would you rate this ? 

P. As I do my own expences. 

G. You would aſcertain your income ; then 
provide for your family, and then apply the 
I: ſurplus to what you thought moſt expedient, . 
E P. Yes; and I would judge of this expe- 

dience, by eſtimating the object of my purſuit, 
and by comparing my own means to obtain it. 
Can I ſpare ſo much, and is the purchaſe worth 
what I can ſpare ? Thele queſtions, ſimple and 
eaſy as they are in little matters, become ex- 
tremely difficult in large, complex, political 
caſes; and hence the abſolute neceſſity of a 
miniſter's attention to all and every ſource of id 
formation, and particularly to popular parlia- 
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„ 
mentary inveſtigation, for the people are moſt 
likely to know what they can afford to part 
with. What millions of publick money have 
been ſpent to purchaſe nothing, or worſe than 
nothing, guilt and infamy. 


G. You mean in war, I ſuppoſe. How 


mortifying is the thought! The moſt bloody 
and expenſive wars in the world have been about 
things of no importance. 

P. Ah! there lies the ruinous miſchief, war ! 
Bella, horrida bella 

G. So they ſaid two thouſand years ago, yet 
we go on! 

P. Who go on? It is not the people—the 
crime lies elſewhere. As there are very few juſt 
wats, and very few diſputes worth the blood 
and treaſure ſpent to decide them, ſo there are 
very few nations that can afford long to ſupport 


them, becauſe there are very few governors of 


nations that place the felicity of the executive 
power in the commerce and wealth, the freedom 
and happineſs of the people. 

SG. Is there no way of ſimplifying taxation ſo 
as to aſcertain what a nation can afford to 
ſpend in wars and diſputes ? 

P. I have thought it not impoſſible, eſpecial- 
ly if we advert to the nature of our taxes; this is a 
third point of light in which they may be con- 
ſidered. 
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G. Of what nature are they ? | 

P. I mean to diſtinguiſh between principal 
and intereſt. The principal is borrowed and 
ſpent, and the taxes are mortgaged to pay the 
creditors; or to familiarize the matter, what can 
our neighbour Sir Richard afford to ſpend in 
law ſuits? You know his condition, he has a 
good eſtate, a part 1s his lady's jointure, the reſt 
is mortgaged to pay the intereſt of money 
which he has borrowed and ſpent. Suppoſe his 
lady's jointure to ſupport his family, and if you 
pleaſe reſemble rhis to our civil liſt. Suppoſe 
his rents to yield more than will pay the intereſt 
of the mortgage, and reſemble this to the ſur- 
plus remaining after the creditors of the public 
are paid : this ſurplus is the whole in either 
caſe, that can be ſpared for litigation, and this 
ought not to be applied to ſuch a purpoſe till 
the mortgage 1s leſſened, if not paid off. 

G. Suppoſe the nation at peace, and wholly 
or nearly out of debt? 

P. I doubt whether, if it could be, it would 
be prudent now wholly to diſcharge the national 
debt: but even in ſuch a caſe, I ſhould imagine, 
that ſo much as the balance of foreign trade was 


in our favour, and no more, could we, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, afford to expend in foreign diſputes 
and wars. Happy, too happy, if we could ac- 
cumulate wealth, till we could afford to lend 
| | other 


6 
other nations on proper ſecurity, and ſo attach 


them to our intereſt! 


G. If this point 15 light be not juſt, it is at 
leaſt pleaſing. 


P. There is a 3 {ure criterion of judging 


of the balance of foreign trade, that is, by the 
courſe of exchange, and it is very certain the 
annual expence ought not to exceed the annual 
re venue. 

G. Have we exceeded this? 

P. We have exceeded it beyond belief. The 
national ſupplies, which have been raiſed within 
the laſt hundred years, that is, from the acceſ- 
fion of William and Mary, 1688, to the preſent 
time, exceed the ſum of five hundred millions, 
and of this enormous ſum, almoſt two hundred 
millions are funded, and we are loaded with 
perpetual taxes to pay the intereſt ; and this in 
ſeveral capital articles not for the dignity or 


ſafety of the nation, but for purpoſes ignorant 


or atrocious, 

G. How are the people brought to conſent to 
* ſuch ruinous meaſures ? 

P. This is the fourth light I view taxation in, 
the method of obtaining the people's money, We 
mentioned juſt now our neighbour, Sir Richard. 

G. We did. 

P. Sir Richard had once a thrifty ſteward, a 
man of real bulineſs and integrity, who ſo ma- 
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naged the eſtate as to ſupply all his maſter's 
real wants, and to maintain his rank with dig- 
nity. Old Solomon, the Jew, who had accu- 
mulated a great ſum of money in trade, and 
wanted to make an exorbitant intereſt of it with 
good ſecurity, contrived to infinuate himſelf 
into the favour of Sir Richard, and in ſhort in— 
duced him to part with his ſteward, and to place 
in his. office a man of great diſſipation and of no 
management. What Solomon expected came 
to pals. The eſtate neglefted did not yield, 
and the family all diſſipated and extravagant, re- 
quired more as the revenue became leſs, and 
preſently all were in want of money. Solomon's 
eldeſt ſon gravely offered to befriend his neigh- 
bour in diſtreſs, and lent large ſums to ſupply 


_ preſent exigencies, requiring nothing, good 


honeſt man, except proper ſecurity in cafe of 


death; and ſome diſcounts becauſe he muſt put 


himſelf to great inconveniences to advance large 
ſums at ſhort notice, eſpecially upon ſecurities 
that would not yield for ſome time. In brief, 


Solomon became the friend of the family ; fa- 


vours, privileges, and douceurs were heaped 
upon him, and his friendſhip has nearly com- 
pleted the ruin of all the family. 


G. Who was moit to blame, Solomon or the 
ſteward ? 


P. Solomon and ſteward were ſatan and ſin- 
ner: 


0.8) 
ner: but Sir Richard himſelf was moſt to blame 
for not looking into his affairs. He ſhould ei- 


ther have done this himſelf, or frequently have 
examined and audited his ſteward. 


G. Suffer me not to miſunderſtand you, Sir. 


You think Great Britain an eſtate that belongs 
to the people ? | 

P. Certainly I do. I have ſo many acres of 
land, and you have a ſtreet of houſes, one of 
your uncles has merchandize, and another corn, 
cattle, wool, money, and ſo on. 
6. And you think there are many Solomons 
in Great Britain, who have no notions of right 


and wrong, and whoſe whole ſcience is gain and 
loſs ? 


P. Undoubtedly I do. Multitudes of ſuch. 


men live upon the publick ſpoil. Solomon's 
Rabbi flatters him, his ſolicitor gloſſes for him, 
his attorney puzzles, and his porter and Sir 
Richard's gamekeeper bully for him, his tradeſ- 
men and ſervants all contrive to pleaſe him for 
the ſame glorious reaſon, for which he humours 
Sir Richard, that is, becauſe they gain by do- 
ing fo. 
G. The evil hes then in our public ſtewards, 


our repreſentatives, for they need not ruin us to 


enrich this claſs of men. 
P. No, the evil lies in yourſelves, you ſhould 
Jobs. look 


( 8 ) 
look into your own affairs, audit your ſteward's 
accounts once a year; and change hands till you 
get good and capable men. 

G. Suppoſe we have not virtue to do ſo? 

P. There wants no virtue, ſenſe of ſhame is 
enough; The fear of bankruptcy generally 
makes the indolent induſtrious, and the drunken 
ſober : when it does not their condition is de- 
ſperate. 5 
G. In what other light do you view taxation, 
STT e rt+ 
P. I conſider the manner of laying and collecting 
them. TT 

G. Taxes ought to be laid and collected in 
the manner moſt agreeable to the people that 
pay them. 

P. The thing ſpeaks for itſelf Suppoſe I 
agree to allow you, ſome time hence as ſoon as 
I can ſpare it, twenty pounds to diſpoſe of as 
you pleaſe, would it be proper for you to go 
immediately, put yourſelf into a preſent con- 
dition of want by your extravagance; and borrow 
ſeven pounds of the carpenter, ſeven of the 
gardener, ſeven of the miller, and ſeven of the 
brewer, in all twenty-eight, -and to oblige me to 
let the firſt fell timber to pay himſelf, the ſecond 
pillage my garden, the third cut and carry my 
wheat, and the fourth my barley, in conſi- 
deration of the debt and the intereſt, and the 


| favour of advancing the money, and ſo on? 


M GM 


( 82 ) 

G. It would be a cruel conſpiracy, and our 
having power to effect it would not change i its 
nature, 

P. The moſt alone tax in this country is the 
exciſe, the moſt expenſive in collecting, the 
moſt injurious to trade and home conſumption, 
and the leaſt.conſiſtent with our free conſtitution. 
The moſt ſafe and proper tax is the land-tax, 
and the moſt agreeable is the poſtage of letters. 

G. We always pay this tax with pleaſure at 
ſchool when we receive letters from home. 

P. The carriage of letters is really a buſineſs 
in the hands of government, and the profits are 
the tax, The people pay it chearfully, becauſe 
they have ſomething for their money. 

G. Would it be difficult to exchange ſome of 
our moſt offenſive taxes which hurt trade by 
transferring the property of the induſtrious into 
the hands of the idle, into other taxes ſimilar to 
that of poſtage ? 

P. | think not. There are modes which 
would be more productive to government, and 
really advantageous to the people. 

G. Is not the influence of taxation a conſidera- 
ble object? ? 


"a Unqueſtionably. Taxes have an influence 


on government, elections, trade, induſtry, learn- 
ing, genius, men and manners, and every thing 


elſe in a country; even the poultry have leſs 
food for the dearneſs of corn, G. Is 
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( % ) 
G. Is it not very much in our power to di- 
miniſh the influence of taxation in regard to our- 


ſelves ? 
P. It is. You have an inſtance in this fa- 


mily. When you was a little boy, you remem- 


ber wine brought to table after dinner ? 

G. I do; but I ſee none now, and I think 
the family full as well and, as happy without 
It. 

P. I believe it 18. I hated the war, ſet the 
taſk-maſ.r, who taxed us to ſupport it, at de- 
fiance, and got money and virtue by the taxes. 
The miniſter laid an additional duty on wine: 
we left off wine, He taxed ſpirits: your mo- 
ther ordered rum and brandy to be put among 
the medicines. He taxed ſervants, we diſmiſ- 
ſed two. Thus as he laid on a tax, we lopped 
off a luxury, and though the family has increaſed 
from five children to twelve, and our income 
has ſtood as it was, yet we have not gone, as 
without theſe precautions we muſt Dave gone, 
either into debt or ruin. 

G. The miniſter did not acquire your eſteem 
by taxation ? 

P. He filled me with pity and horror, The 
ſtate of the ſugar trade alone was ſufficient to ex- 
cite emotions of this kind. To ſee brown muſco- 
vado ſugars from 26 ſhillings a hundred, the 
price in 1775, riſe to 70 ſhillings a hundred, 
M 2 the 
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the price in 1779. To ſee only 106 fugar 


| Houſes, and ſome of them to be let in the city 
of London, where a few years before 159 were 


at work: to Tee copperſmiths, . blackſmiths, 


plumbers, iron- founders, back-makers, potters, 
Coopers, carters, builders of every deſcription, 


all ſupported. by theſe houſes, unemployed : to 


ſee the immenſe conſumption of coals and can- 


dles, ſcarcely to be equalled in any other trade, 
all ſtopped: to ſee the import decay no leſs 


than 45,000 hogſheads a year; to ſee ruin in a. 


thouſand ways attendant on all this, was enough 
to make a harder heart than mine bleed. 

G. Theſe were influences you could not pre- 
vent, and they are juſtly chargeable on taxation, 
for no money for the miniſter, no war for the 
nation. | 
P. If we were to proceed to the actual app/j- 
cation, and the end of taxation, I ſhould detain 
you too long. Confider theſe at your leiſure, 
and now only recolle& the ſubſtance of what 
we have faid. The mind, like the hand, in 
graſping at too much would loſe all. 

S. People in civil ſociety, you ſay, have 3 
right to their own property: but they ought to 
give up a part for the preſervation of the reſt. 
This part ought to be: freely given for juſt and 
neceſſary cauſes both domeſtick and foreign, of 
winch the givers or their Geputics are competent 

Judges, 
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2 Judges. The quantity given ought to bear a 


proportion to the ability of the proprietors, and 
to the importance of the end to be obtained. 
Britiſh taxes ard in great part inter of money 
already expended, The method of obtaining 
them has neither been honourable nor juſt : but 
the people have the remedy in their own hands. 
F The mode of laying and collecting ſome of them 
1 has not been the moſt eligible: but even this is 
1 remediable. The infſuence will be as extenſive as 
the ſums; and if the ſums be enormous they 
will have an enormous influence on trade, go- 
yernment, and every thing elic. The applica- 
1 tion is not always to the purpoſes for which 
1 they were raiſed, and the original end and de- 
i" ſign for which taxation is allowed in a free ſtate 
* is totally defeated. Is not this the ſubſtance, 
air? 

P. It is. 

G. Is there no calling a waſteful ſteward to 
6 account? | 
5 P. Hah! have you found that out? Well, 
N Reſponſibility to-morrow. 
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F. 8 O you think people in public truſts are 
accountable to their conſtituents? 

G. Can any man aſſign a good reaſon why 
they ſhould not ? 

P. What can a poor ſcholar do, who has no- 
thing but his own lips to live on? He muſt 
learn to find reaſons for every thing, even 
reaſons for not reaſoning at all. 

G. I don't think much reaſoning neceſſary on 
this ſubject. 

P. Nor I, if the ſubje& be properly ated. 
Reſponſibility, or reſponſibleneſs, if you will, 
is a ſtate of obligation to anſwer, or account. 
I ſhould chooſe to diſtribute this ſubje& into 
parts by diſtinguiſhing objects, and to ſimplify 
each part by a familiar queſtion, 

G. Be it ſo, 

P. Firſt, then, let us conſider a private truſt, 
natural and civil. I look upon you, and the 
| N reſt 
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reſt of my children, as committed to my truſt 
by the God of nature; and I conſider myſelf as 
accountable, or reſponſible, for my diſcharge of 
this truſt, both to God and you. It is a motive 
of my care. When you became a man, what 


would you think of me if 1 had neglected or 
abandoned you ? 


G. I ſhould not be able to reverence you in 
ſuch a caſe. In a deſert I ſhould deſpiſe you; 


perhaps, left to native ferocity, I ſhould avenge 
myſelf. : 


P. But as you was not born in a deſert, but 


in Britain, my natural obligation is confirmed 
by a civil tie. Suppoſe I had abandoned you 


in infancy, or diſeaſe, or impotence ? 


G. The law would have provided for me, and 
would have puniſhed you. 


P. Is this an excellence in our 125 or a 


defect? 

G. An excellence undoubtedly ; for though 
the civil motive is no.motive to you, yet there 
are too many who have no motive but that. 

P. Reſponſibility is a motive both to me and 


them; reſponſibility to man moves them; to 


God me. What 1s a publick truſt ? 


G. It conſiſts of that, which men give up 
for living in ſociety. 


P. You mean, men retain ſome of their 


natural 
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natural rights in civil ſociety, and they put the 


reſt in truſt ? | 
SG. So I underſtand it. The honour and 
dignity of being chief, is given vp in truſt to 
one, who is ſo much the more ſovereign, as the 
the ſovereign rights of many are lodged in 
him. 

P. Then honour is in publick truſt ? 

G. Yes, and ſo is wealth and power; and fo 
it ſhould ſeem, are all the other rights of man- 
kind in a free tate. 

P. They are not annihilated, then, you do 
not mean by giving up, giving up the ghoſt? 
G. No certainly, You have not given up the 

right of killing a man, have you, Sir? 

P. No; I have only put that right of ſelf 
defence into the hands of legiſlature, and they 
ſhoot the French, and drown the Spaniards, if 
they attempt to invade my eſtate on the coaſt, 
and they ſeize, impriſon, try, and hang my 
neighbour for me if he attempts my life 

G. Suppoſe the perſons in truſt ſhould abuſe 
their truſt, and ſhould ſeize you or your pro- 
perty, inſtead of the French and the high» 
way man ? | 
P. I ſhould think I ought to reſume my 
right, and put it into honeſt hands. You don't 
think men give up their ſenſes to their governors 


in truſt ? 
N 2 G. Nog 
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6. No, certainly; and what they do give up 
are entruſted, not alienated, 


P. Publick truſts, then, are in their nature, 


and ought to be in every form of civil govern- 


ment, in a ſtate of reſponſibility, 

G. As far as publick truſts are greater and 
more important than private truſts, ſo much 
more reaſon is there that the holders of them 


mould be reſponſible. 


P. I aſk then a third queſtion. Can there 
be a ſafe good government without reſpon- 
ſibility ? 

G. What is a good civil government? 

P. That, of every form, in which the end 
of civil government is obtained— that is, civil 
and religious liberty. 

G. If it were formed ever ſo well, it would 
ſoon degenerate into tyranny, without reſponſi- 


bility. 
P. How fo? 
G. Becauſe, conſtitute a civil government of 


what you will, and that part which is left with- 


out controul, will, on that very account, riſe 
above, and domineer over the reſt, 


P. It would, and you ſee there would be no 


'remedy. The end, liberty, would be defeated 


by the means, government. I am always, 


therefore, aſtoniſhed, when I hear men talk of 


abſolute 
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abſolute and uncontroleable ſovereignty in a 
prince, omnipotence in a parliament, deſpotiſm 


ſomewhere in a ſtate; they convince meof nothing 


except that they underſtand the way up ſtairs, 

G. Has the Britiſh conſtitution 3 
in it ? 

P. I intended to come to this as a fourth 
queſtion. It has the reputation of it; for 
every writer who praiſes our government, praiſes 
it becauſe one component part 1s a check on 
another, and if this be not the check, I know 
not where to find it, 

G. But have we, not many examples in our 
hiſtory of the people's calling their adminiſtrators 
to account; and puniſhing them for breach of 
truſt ? 

P. Suppoſe we had not one, what then? 

G. Then we ſhould want precedent. 

P. But ſhould we be left without law? There 
mult have been a firſt time, in the hiſtory of the 
world, of calling culprits. of every kind to ac- 
count. 

G. True; but] recollect ſeveral inſtances of it it 
in our hiſtory. ' 

P. Every body knows a great many caſes, in 
which the executive power has been called to 
account, by means of indictments and parliamen- 
tary impeachments, 

8 G. The 
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G. The executive power? 

P. Les; not the king in his own perſon ; but 
his counſellors and wicked miniſters, without 
whoſe inſtrumentality the king cannot miſuſe his 
power; and in this ſtands the wiſdom of our 


maxim of aſcribing perfection to the ſupreme 


governor. Could the perſon of the ſupreme 
governor be culpable in the eye of the law, he 
might be arreſted, impriſoned, tried and con- 
demned, and then the remedy would be worſe 
than the diſeaſe, the bonds of government would 
be diſſolved, and civil war would enſue : but 
as he executes his high office by adminiſtration, 
and as all his ſervants are obliged to act accord. 


ing to law, the puniſhment of the ſervants an- 


ſwers every end of ſafety to ſociety, for they 
know it is at their peril to take the prince's will 
inſtead of law for a rule of action. Beſide, if 
the perſon of the ſupreme governor in ſuch a 
ſtate as ours were capable of culpability, the 
danger of calling him to account would be fo 
great, by reaſon of the pòwerful oppoſition he 
would be always able to make, that no perſon 
would-dare to attempt it, for fear of conſe- 


quences to himſelf, and the law would defeat 


irſelf, it would be governing too much: but in 
the preſent ſtate, the calling of an adminiſtrator to 
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account is comparatively eaſy, and anſwers all 


the ends neceſſary to the happineſs of ſociety. 


G. I believe it is allowed by all, that the 
three parts of our governing powers are mutual- 
ly accountable to each other, and there are 
many inſtances of each calling the other to ac- 
count, ſo that ſome of our kings have been de- 
throned, one fled from the fury of the people; 
and abdicated the throne, and one was actually 
put to death. 

P. None of them underſtood the true princi- 
ples of our conſtitution. The laſt took an active 
perſonal part in oppteſſive and illegal meaſures, 
as going to the houſe to ſeize the members, and 
though there was an informality in his trial, yet 
that as well as many other parts of our hiſtory 
ſnew, that there is a line beyond which the peo- 
ple cannot bear oppreſſion, and that right to call 
rulers to account was always underſtood to be- 
long to the people. . 


G. Allowing right, is there law for the exer- 
ciſe of the right ? 

P. Never was right of reſiſtance more clearly 
aſcertained, and paſſive obedicnce. and non- 
reſiſtance more fully exploded in any nation than 
in ours at the Revolution, the whole went on 
the principle of reſponſibility, and rhe ſame act 
of ſettlement, that veſted ſucceſſion to the crown 
in the preſent illuſtrious family, was in efeR an 

* act 


E 
act of rejection, not of an adminiſtration, but 
of a perſon and a fanfily, who had, by preſum- 
ing to ſet themſelves above controul, diſſolved 
that ſocial bond, by which they and their con- 
ſtituents were connected. 


G. Did the legiſlative power in our conſtitu- 


tion call the executive to account in their own 
right, or in that of the people? 

P. In that of the people, certainly. 

G. Then the people have a Tight to call them 
to account ? 

P. Who can doubt it? But there is one queſ- 
tion more concerning expedience. 

G. I underſtand you, Sir. Granting that 
reſponſibility 1s a natural ſtate of right, and that 


it is allowed and incorporated in our govern- 


ment, and that we have both law and precedent 
to confirm it, yet it would ſtill remain a queſ- 
tion, when is it expedient to make uſe of this 
right? 

P. I mean exactly ſo. The expedience of 
ſuch a meaſure 1s a concluſion which ought to 
be drawn from a great many cool, deliberate, 
well-weighed premiſes. . Do you think this the 


Fd 


time ? 
G. By no means. 
P. Why. 
G. Becauſe under ſuch an adminiſtration as 
| the 
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the preſent, (I only take the liberty to repeat 
what you faid laſt night at ſupper to my uncle) 
compoſed of as great and good ſtatefmen as ever 
adorned this, or any other country, we may 
expect the radical evils, that have accidentally 
crept into our government, to be thoroughly 
cleared away. You ſaid, their wiſdom, appli- 
cation and fidelity, were equal to the govern- 
= ment of half a world. 
4 P. I ſpoke as I thought, and I own I expect 
from their beneficent hands not a temporary 
quietus, but ſubſtantial and laſting improve- 
ments, founding in our liberty the happineſs of 
poſterity, and an immortality of reputation to 
themſelves. 
| G. Suppoſe you ſhould be deceived ? ? 
* P. It is not to be ſuppoſed. 
G. May we not for argument ſake imagine 
the worſt? . 
p. Imagine the worſt. Suppoſe only a few 
| popular acts done to ingratiate adminiſtration 
* with the people, and no attempts made to re- 
| ſtore to the people at large that equal and uni- 
verſal repreſentation, that purity of the demo- 
cratical part of our conſtitution, to which we 
have an indubitable right, and which is a cer: 
tain and effectual relief for many of the ills of 
which we ſo openly complain. Suppote all this; 
what then ? 


O G. Why 
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G. Why then where is your power to enforce 
reſponſibility ? | 

P. Where it always Was, in the people them- 
ſelves. 

G. But by what exertions ? 
P. By a general, calm, peaceable, but firm 
and reſolute declaration of right. Governors 
know the people muſt be heard, when they are 
unanimous and firm, You have ſuppoſed a caſe 
or two, give me leave in my turn to ſuppoſe 
one founded on a fact. There was once a par- 
liament in England, which expreſsly gave to 
royal proclamations the force of law. Suppoſe 
a modern parliament ſhould do ſo ? 

G: I ſhould ſay they were guilty of bh 
of truſt, and had ſubverted the conſtitution. 

P. You would ſay, with the great Locke, 

that zhere remains at all times inherent in the peo- 
Ple, A SUPREME POWER 70 alter or remove the 
legiſlative, for when they find the legiſlative af? 
contrary to the truſt repoſed in them, the truſt is 
abuſed and forfeited, and devoives to thoſe who 
gave it. 


14 


GENERALIS- 


GENERALISSIMO. 


G. A Generaliſſimo is a ſupreme com- 
mander. 

P. Of what? 

G. I thought of the military: but my uncle 
has puzzled me. 1 went to his room this morn- 
ing as uſual to pay my reſpects to him, and to 
enquire after his health; and, among other 
things, he ſaid, George, aſk your father who 
is general of the exciſe army, and who is Lord 
of hoſts, or general of the church army, and 
defire him to inform you who raiſes, and of- 
ficers, and animates, and pays theſe troops, 
who keep garriſon, who take the field, to 
whom they ſwear, and for whom they fight? 

P. I underſtand him. He loves a little 
mirth. | 

G. The generaliſſimo of our contemplation | 

a 18 
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is the ſupreme commander of the military and 
maritime force ? 

Pe. Yes; and it is this force, chiefly the ml 
litary, and particularly in the ſtate ot a ſtanding 
army, that we intend to examine. Let us go 
to the bottom of the ſubject, on what principle 
is force neceſſary to a free ſtate? 

G. On the great leading principle the hap- 
pineſs ot the ſtate. 

P. Of the whole ſtate? 

G. Certainly, not of a part of it. 

P. How does force contribute to this 8850 
pineſs? 

G. By placing the fate in a condition of 
ſafety from foreign attempts to injure it. 

P. Then armies are not intended in a free 
ſtate to operate on the people who e 
them? 

SG. No; it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe a 1 
capable of chooſing to be dragooned. 

P. Then you are no friend to a nn 
army? 

S. Pardon me, Sir, the queſtion is complex, 
and I am not yet maſter of all the ideas that 
compole it. Army ſtands for ten thouſand, and 
army ſtands for a hundred thouſand men, If a 
country be ſo extended as to require a hundred 
thouſand men to defend it, then I am a friend 


to a ſtanding force of a hundred thouſand men : 
3 e BR 
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but if a country requires only ten thouſand mein 
to defend it, then I ſhould think the other 
ninety thouſand might be better employed, 

P. I ſce you have a rule of proportion in your 
mind. You firſt think, what is the uſe, the 
end and deſign of an army ; you next determine 
the juſt and proper quantum neceſſary to anſwer 
the end, which is the guard of the inhabitants 
of a diſtrict of a given ſize, and ſubject to ſuch 
and ſuch injuries; and having determined how 
many men are neceſlary to this purpoſe, you 
think he reſt ſuperfluous. 

G. Yes; and I think a ſuperfluity of armed 
men is a ſuperfluity of fire, active 1 in its nature, 
and therefore dangerous. | 

P. Where is che danger of twenty or thirty 
thouſand ſuperfluous men in arms? 

G. They muſt all be fed and clothed, and 
paid, they muſt have arms and ammunition, 
and all this expence falls on the people. Is 
not this an injury to property? 

P. Do you ſee any other inconvenience? 

G. Men unemployed contract habits of idle- 
neſs or profligacy, and both are injurious to the 
morals of a ſtate. 

P. Do you think morality of conſequence to 
a ſtate ? 

G. There is a ſet of juſt and proper actions 
eſſential to its proſperity, yed; to its exiſtence. 

There 
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There is a ſet of domeſtick virtues eſſential to 
the peace of a family; a ſet of trade virtues 
eſſential to the proſperity of commerce; there 
is a ſet of political virtues eſſential to the glory 
of a kingdom; and there is a ſet of religious 
virtues eſſential to the worſhip of Almighty 
God. I have been taught fo, 

P. Is an unemployed army remarkable for 
theſe virtues? 

G. J am ſorry to ſay quite the reverſe. 

P. To omit the reſt, is a ſtanding army 
friendly to political virtue? 

G. How can a flanding army befriend poli- 
tical virtue, when a ſtanding army is under the 
abſolute command of one ſingle general, and 
when ſubmiſſion to orders 1s the indiſpenſable 
law of every individual ? 

P. The connections that make a flave make 
a tyrant ! 

G. Forgive me a moment. Old nurſe Piper 
came yeſterday to fee her child as ſhe calls 
me. | 

P. Well. 

G. I inquired how her ſon did, and ſhe fell 
a crying. O! exclaimed ſhe, he is ruined, 
and we are all undone! He was the kindeſt 
creature in the pariſh before he went into the 
militia z but now he has loft every good quali- 
ty, and has brought home nothing but an or- 
der, an vath, and a blow, 

P. Had 
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P. Had the old woman read hiſtory, ſhe 
might have illuſtrated the doctrine of orders, 
and oaths, and blows, by the ruin of many a 
kingdom, if that would have comforted her. 
However, you diſtinguiſh between a militia 
raiſed for temporary defence, or a few troops 
kept in lieu of them for the ſame purpoſe, and 
a ſtanding army. 

G. I do; I allow the neceſſity of the firſt on 


a principle of ſelt-preſervation, I diſlike the laſt 


for many reaſons, and one is becauſe it makes 
arms a profeſſion, | 
P. You think it an unlawful profeſſion ? 

G. I do; for a man to give himſelf up to 
learn the art of deſtroying his fellow creatures, 
and to Jet himſelf out for hire to deſtroy whom- 
ſoever his commander ſhall doom to deſtruction, 
and this without retaining a right to judge of 
the juſtice or injuſtice of the order, and to 
make a merit of implicit obedience in ſuch a 
bloody buſineſs, argues the ſoul of a ſlave, and 
is never found general, till a nation has ſugk 
into the loweſt degree of political depravity. 

P. So much for principles; let us come to 
facts. Our conſtitution knows no ſuch ſtate 
as that of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, bred up 
to no other profeſſion than that of war, and it 
was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the 
kings of England had ſo much as a guard about 

r their 
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their perſons.” Theſe are the words of Judge 
Blackſtone. 9 5 

G. What is the preſent conſtitutional force 
for the ſafety and defence of the kingdom? 

P. The militia, conſiſting of a certain num- 
ber of the inhabitants of every county choſen by 
lot for three years, and officered by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, the deputy lieute- 
nants, and the principal landholders, under 
a commiſſion from the crown. 

G. But we have a ſtanding army in time of 
peace? — 3 

P. We have: but ſo jealous have our legi- 
ſlators been, that they are actually diſbanded 
at the expiration of every year, unleſs continued 
by parliament. 

G. Are all theſe forces entruſted with the 
crown? 

P. All; and a great and important truſt 
it is. | 

G. How are they regulated? 

P. By an annual act of parliament, called 
the Mutiny Bill, an a& as inconſiſtent with 
the free conſtitution of this country as can be 
conceived, 

G. How ſo. l 

P. By this act, a ſoldier diſobeying the law- 
ful commands of his ſuperior officer is doomed 
$0 
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to ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as a court martial 
ſhall inflit, though it extend to death itſelf. 

G. Who appoints this court martial? 

P. The crown. 

G. And by what law do that court judge ? 

P. By articles of war formed by his ma- 
jeſty. 

G. In this caſe the crown is entruſted with 
both legiſlative and executive power abſolute ? 

P. Exactly ſo. 

G. Is not the military then in a ſtate of ſer- 
vitude, and is not their ſlavery dangerous to 
our liberty? 

P. I think fo. 

G. What reconciles our nobility and gentry 
to this ſtate of ſubjection to arbitrary power? 

P. Perhaps diſſipation, which renders the 
pay neceſſary. Perhaps ambition, which al- 
ways runs the road of honour. Perhaps 
faſhion, which ſeldom conſults reaſon, Per- 
haps their opinion of the mild character of the 
king, who, they truſt, will not make an unkind 
uſe of his power. 

G. How could armies be governed without 
ſevere laws? Were ſoldiers allowed to exami 
the orders of their ſuperiors before they 0 6 
cuted them, the delay might occaſion great 
damage? : 

P. Sometime ago your uncle, who loves 

P 2 horſes, 
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horſes, complained to your mother, that though 
he kept three fine hunters, yet he could not 
ride with any pleaſure to himſelf, or with ſafety 
to his life and limbs. She did not inquire 
what made the horſes unmanageable, for ſhe 
knew it was owing to little exerciſe and high 
keeping; but ſhe aſkeq him why he kept three 
for his own riding when he rode but little, and 
never more chan one at a time. He took the 
hint, diſpoſed of two, and now rides ſafe and 
eaſy. 

G. Suppoſe a nation long habituated to keep 
a ſtanding army, many families intereſted in 
the continuance of one, and laws to perpe- 
tuate it ? | 

P. I reply in the language of one of the 
greateſt ornaments of this age. All the 
nations now in the world, who, in conſequence of 
the tameneſs and folly of their predeceſſors, are 
ſubject to arbitrary power, have a right ta eman- 
cipate themſelves as ſoon as they can. 


AGGRAN- 


AGGRANDIZEMENT. 
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AGGRAN DIZ EME Nx. 


P, 0 HAT is the ſupport of grandeur, 
George ? 

G. Riches, Sir. 

P. And what of riches ? 
SG. Trade, 

P. And what of trade? 

G. A good market. 

P. If then old farmer Davis have a good 
market for his wool, and corn, and cattle, and 
butter and cheeſe, he can afford to pay his 
landlord more fent, and to lay out more money 
with tradeſmen, than if he had no way to diſ- 
poſe of his produce ? | . 

G. Certainly. 


P. And the tradeſmen can afford to_pay a 
higher rent for their ſhops and houſes with 
Davis's cuſtom than without it? 

S. No doubt. 


P. The 
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P. The landlord will have a larger income, 
and can afford to contribute more to his own 
and the national grandeur ? 

G. Clearly. 

P. Does it not ſeem, then, that the gran- 
deur of a ſtate riſes yaturally out of its wealth, 

its wealth out of commerce, and its commerce 
out of conſumption ? 

G. It ſhould ſeem ſo. 

P. Three articles, then, preſent themſelves 
to our view as worthy of national attention, the 
production, the preparation, and the conſump- 
tion of marketable commodities. 

G. Each, I perceive already, an article of 
conſiderable magnitude. 

P. And therefore the more worthy of our in- 
veſtigation. By the ſubject of our converſation, 
marketable commodities, I mean any thing 
that will fetch money, gold and clay, timber 
and trinkets, animals and vegetables, materials 
raw and manufactured, the liſt would fill a vo- 
lume. | 

G. I ſuppoſe Great Britain of the ſtaple ar- 
ticles of univerſal traffick is the moſt productive 
country in the world. 

P. I, did you ſay? Have you forgot your 
tour with me laſt ſummer into Scotland and 
Wales? . 


G. I 
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G. I beg pardon; 1 mw to have ſaid, 
might be. 

P. What I inquire 1s this, ao the lands and 
the quarries, the foreſts and the mines, the ri- 
vers and the coaſts, produce what they might 
be made to produce with proper Mmanage- 
ment ? 

G. By no means ? 

P. What is the chief cauſe ? 

G. I imagine there are ſeveral cauſes : but 
the principal probably 1s poverty. 

P. In few and partial caſes an eſtate may be 
unproductive from inattention, ignorance, neg- 
ligence, diſſipation, indolence, and ſo on: but 
in caſes of this magnitude, private fortunes are 
not equal to the undertakings with any proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. Great objects like theſe require 
national efforts, parliamentary aids, noble ex- 
ertions. Had a few of the millions waſted in 
war, been employed in theſe beneficial purpoſes, 
Britain might have been by this time a garden of 
pleaſure, a ſtore-houſe of plenty! 

G. So, we have ſpent millions to conquer de- 
ſerts at the end of the globe, and left a fruitful 
country to become a deſart at home, 

P. Of thirty-nine millions of acres in Eng. 
land, near ten millions, or a fourth part of the 


whole, conſiſts of heaths, moors, mountains, 


2. and 
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and barren lands, and this excluſive of woods, 
foreſts, parks, commons and roads. Were theſe 
recovered to the growth of grain, hemp, flax, 
hops, rape, ſaffron, potatoes, and ſo on, or to 
the ſupport of animals of any kind in the greateſt 
quantities they could bear, I ſhould call all this 
production. | 

G. Ten millions of acres 1s a colony, and the 
cultivation of it attainable without blood, with 
half the number of men employed to ſhed it, 
and at a ſmall expence all returnable to the com- 
munity, and veſted ultimately in the ſtate. 

P. In ſpite of neglect, and in ſpite of all the 
obſtacles to improvements, which remnants of 
the old fœdal ſyſtem oppoſe againſt them, our 
country is rich in the production of marketable 
commodities, and theſe, ſcveral of them, ſuch 
as we now fetch from foreign markets. 

G. I ſuppoſe, you think, Sir, we might turn 
the ſcale, and carry our productions to their 
markets. | : 

P. This implies what I call preparation. If 
you could open a lead mine, or ſet up a pottery, 
you would ſoon fee a town riſe round it. Grow 
hemp or flax, and ſpinners and weavers will ſur- 
round you, and Prepare it for market, and the 
ſame may be ſaid of almoſt all raw materials. 
Induſtrious manufacturers enrich a ſtate both by 


their 
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their labour and conſumption : but theſe arts 
flouriſh only under mild and ſerene governments, 
where labourers and artiſts are ſecured and ſet at 
eaſe in their liberties and properties, and where 
their honeſt endeavours are not blaſted by bur- 
denſome taxes. 

G. What you call preparations include not 
only manufactures, but all things neceſſary to be 
done in order to bring productions to market? 


P. Exactly ſo. Our manufactures, both of 
domeſtick and-foreign materials, as wool, leather, 


metals, linens, cotton, glaſs, paper, and ſo on, 
may all be extended much further than they are, 
and with infinite advantage to the ſtate. 

G. And the increaſe of them would increaſe 
land and water carriape, and all the workmen 
and materials neceſſary to both; and, above all, 
| ſeamen and ſhipping, the defence and glory of 


P. Undoubtedlv : but there is one fatal 
miſtake which lies at the bottom of all our ill 
policy in theſe articles, and that is, that zecęſſity 
is the principle which ſets the poor a working. 

G. What 1s the true principle of the induſtry 
of the poor ? 

P. Encouragement. Reſtraints of trade ſhould 


be removed—daties taken off—prices of raw 
materials reduced—bounties judiciouſly diſtri- 


2 buted 
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1 
buted exportation promoted -immunities from 
ſome public offices or ſervices granted Hand fo 
on. All theſe require great and national aids. 

G. Perhaps the ſtate cannot afford theſe great 
aids ? 

P. Suppoſe I kept a nominal gardener, whoſe 
place was a ſinecure, with a falary of three 
hundred a year, could not I diſmiſs him and 
afford to employ two hundred a year to ſet the 
poor to work till they could ſupport themſclves, 
and ſave a hundred a year myſelf too ? 

G. You think, then, that it is not the po- 
verty of the ſtate, but the miſapplication of 
public money, that keeps this poor country in 
its preſent dejected ſtate ? 

P. What ſignifies what I think ? All wiſe men 
in England who are not intereſted in living upon 
public money, and, to their immortal glory, 
ſome who are, think ſo. 

G. I have heard ſay, that the deſtruction of 
the youth of this dountry proceeds from their 
fixing their eye on public money. 

P. I believe it. How much money, think 
you, do the inhabitants of this kingdom Pay an- 
nually in taxes? 

G. I can't tell. 

P. I queſtion whether any body can, but the | 

moſt 
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moſt probable calculation is about twelve mil- 
lions. 


G. Twelve — ! 


P. Patience ! I have not done. More than 
twelve millions are paid directly, and indireQly 
at leaſt a fourth more, in all fifteen millions a 
a year, a ſum equal to the whole ſpecie of the 
kingdom. 

G. By indirect payments you mean ſuch ad- 
ditions to the prices of commodities as are made 
by what dealers lay on, and other incidents oc- 
caſioned by taxes? 

P. I do, beſide the loſs to the public of the 
labour of all ſuch as are employed in taxation, 
and other ſuch articles. 

G. Do you include in this eſtimate poor rates, 
county- rates, and tithes ? 

P. No, I do not, all theſe are to be added. 

G. At this rate the nation ought to have up- 
wards of ſixty millions of ſpecie to carry on 
trade: but if it has not twenty, how does it 
ſupport itſelf? 

P. As a merchant ſupports himſelf when he 
has not property equal to his commerce, by 
credit and paper currency. 

G. Happy for him that his creditors don't all 
run upon him at once; till they do, he can 
borrow of you to pay me. 


P. His 


— 
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P. His wiſdom is, to preſerve his credit by 
frugality, induſtry, and improvement. Give a 
man of theſe qualities time and means, and he 
will ſurmount all ſuſpicion, and realize a pro- 
perty that originally was nominal. 

G. My uncle is ſo eager for œconomy as a 
ground of plenty, that he ſays, when a biſhop 
goes to heaven he would not appoint a ſucceſſor, 
but would put the profits of the biſhoprick into 
the hands of a committee, under the inſpection 
of proper officers, to be employed for the encou- 
ragement of trade and manufactures, and ſo he 
would go on to the laſt of the bench. He calls 
this reduction of crown influence, and —— 
ment in tradę. 

P. Ay, he ſays, that choonh the church con- 
ſtitution is the beſt in the world, yet that man- 
kind would rather live well and get money 
without it, than ſtarve to death for want of em- 
ployment under it. He would find employment 


for every living thing, and turn evema bench of 
biſhops into a board of trade. 


G. How many inhavitants may I ſuppoſe 
there are in Great Britain ? 


P. About ſix millions. 


G. And how many employed in directing, 
inſpecting , collecting, ſpending, and living on 
i the 
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the publick revenues obtained by the induſtry 
of the reſt? 

P. A _—_ multitude than you would at 
firſt glance ſuppoſe, the far greater part of 
which ought to be employed in contributing 
ſome way or other to the productions of the 
ſtate: but theſe people call themſelves the 
grandeur of the ſtate, and ſay, they produce the 
publick good by conſuming our property, and 
making us look great. 

G. Is there not a reciprocal dependency be- 
tween the intereſt of land and trade ? 

P. Take the pen, and write as I dictate, and 
you will ſoon ſee what advantages ariſe from. a 
hundred broad cloths ſerſt td Turkey, and the 
returns made in raw ſilk unmanufactured for our 

own home conſumption. | 


' 4. d. 
Suppoſe a clothier buys at market 


co packs of wool, picked and 

ſorted, at 10/. per pack 500 0 @ 
With which wool he makes 100 

broad cloths; and the manu- 

facture thereof in cording, ſpin- 

ing, weaving, milling, dref- 

ſing, &c. as they are uſually 

brought to, and ſold white at 

Blackwell Hall, will amount to 

about the firſt coſt of the wool 500 © 0 
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So that theſe 100 cloths are ſold 
by the clothier to the merchant 


at 100. per cloth 

And the merchant pays for dye- 
ing of the ſaid 100 cloths 
1-third part in grain colours, 
at 7. and two thirds in ordi- 
nary colours at 305. per cloth 


Alſo for ſetting, drawing, preſ- 


fing, packing, &c. 155. per 
cloth 


The ſaid 100 cloths will coſt the 
.merchant 144. 1s. 84. per cloth 
on board, which amounts to 

And, to repay him their coſt and 
charges here, and their charges 


abroad, with a bare allowance 


for inſurance, and the intereſt 
of his money, they cannot 


_ purchaſe leſs, I ſhould think, 


than 22 great pounds of ſher- 


baffee, or Perſia fine raw filk, 
for every cloth. 


Thus he probably receives, for 


the ſaid 100. cloths, 2200 
pounds weight of the ſaid raw 
ſilk 


1000 


— 


1408 


Now, 
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Now, if the half part of this ſilk 
is wrought up into plain co- 
loured tabbies, the manufac- 
turers will receive 1 35 7d. per 
pound 
And, if the other half. port is 


wrought up into rich flowered 
ſilks brocaded, the maufac- 


turers will receive 11. 195. gd. 


per pound 

And the additional charge of 
dyeing, ſuppoſe but of i- eighth 
part of the ſilk, into grain co- 
lours, at 9s. per pound 


Then the coſt and charges of 100 


woollen cloths, ſhipped from 


London to Turkey, and the 


manufacture of the raw ſilk 
brought from thence in return 
thereof, muſt amount to 
The freight of the ſaid 100 
cloths, and of the ſaid 2200 
pound of raw ſilk, is com- 
puted at 
Cuſtoms on the ſaid 2200 pound 
of raw ſilk at 
as R 


r ee _— Oo 
— — — 


— 
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747 1 8 
2186 5 © 
123 15 © 
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Engliſh factor's commiſſion abroad 
on the ſale of the cloth, and 
on inveſting the returns in ſilk 
as aforeſaid, computed at 100 0 © 


It is here clearly repreſented to 
the view of the reader, that 
every 2200 pound weight ef 
raw ſilk imported from Tur- 
key, and manufactured here 
for our conſumption, without 
paying any thing to the mer- 
chant's or. mercer's gain, pays 
to the landholders, the la- 
bourers, and the crown, the 
ſum of 4762 15 10 


If any thing is to be added for the merchant's 
and the mercer's gain, and we. may depend 
vpon it they will not be at the trouble of driv- - 
ing their trades for nothing, we may very well 
affirm, that the whole coſt of this manufacture 
for conſumption, cannot be leſs than gooo!. ſo. 
that 2200 pounds weight of Turkey raw ſilk, 
manufactured here, pays the ſum of Soool. to 
the ſubſiſtence of our own people. 

This account takes the return upon 100 
cloths exported to Turkey, and makes them 
pay Fool. to IO our people; 

but 
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but we have heretofore exported annually two 
hundred times as many cloths for Turkey, and 
received for about half that quantity of cloth, 
the ſame kind of returns in raw ſilk for our own 
conſumption ; and, conſequently, our own con- 
ſumption of Turkey (ilk paid for the ſubſiſtence 
of our people the ſum of 500,000/. per annum, 
beſides what is paid by the other half of that 
trade, 

But if the conſumption of Sooo. value of 
Turkey filk manufactured pays 500. to the 
landed intereſt, for the wool that is exported to 
Turkey in manufacture, then the annual con— 
ſumption of 500,000). value of that ſilk muſt 
pay 50, oool. per annum to the landed intereſt, 

And yet this is not all that the landed intereſt 
might receive annually by means of this half. 
part of the Turkey trade; the crown and the 
ſubjects, who receive nine times as much for 
cuſtoms and labour, pay, perhaps, a ninth part 
of what they receive to the landed intereſt for 
cloaths and proviſions, by which means the 
conſumption of Turkey filk manufactured in 
England, either directly or indirectly, pays a 
fifth part of its whole value to the landed in- 
tereſt; that is, it pays directly one tenth part 
of the value of the ſilk by the woollen manu— 
facture exported, and as much more by ena- 


bling the people to purchaſe neceſſary cloaths 
K 2 „ 
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and proviſions, of which as much more is paid 
to the landed intereſt, 7 

Now what a condition would the lands be in 
if it were not for this trade ? The poor muſt 
come to the pariſh and the lands for a main- 
tenance. The heavier the rates, the leſs the 
tenants can afford to pay the landlord, conſe. 
quently his land is not worth ſo much. 

G. You mentioned conſumption, Sir ? 

b. Conſumption is an article of moſt amazing 
magnitude, and it is greateſt in things of leaft 
value, becauſe they lie within every body's 
reach. It renders: the moſt inconſiderable arti- 
cles of great conſequence firſt to private cecono- 
my, then to commerce, and laſt to policy. 
The materials of one ox ſet a thouſand people 
to work. The butcher, the tanner, the horner, 
the tallow-chandler are only heads of ſeveral 
claſſes of tradeſmen and artiſts, who manufac- 
ture the different materials in ten thouſand dif- 
ferent faſhions, and all productive, becaule 
cheapneſs tempts conſumption. Of beeves 
London conſumes at leaſt one hundred thou- 
ſand a year, and of calves double the number : 
of butter ſixteen millions of pounds, of cheeſe 
twenty one millions, of milk forty millions of 
pints, and four hundred thouſand a year, it is 
ſaid, the metropolis pays for eggs. 

The 
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G. The morea nation conſumes of theſearticles, 
the more can the owners of them afford to ex- 
pend in articles of convenience and elegance. 

P. Hence circulation of money, which is 
that to the proſperity of a nation, which the 
motion of the blood is to the health of the hu- 
man body. | 

G. May not too great rapidity of motion 
deſtroy the machine, which motion in ſome 
degree is neceſſary to preſerve ? Ought not trade 
to have its natural courſe ? 

P. Certainly ; and hence the neceſſity of that 
encouragement of trade in the governing power 
in a ſtate on which its proſperity depends, Tr 
ſhould neither be neglected, obſtructed, and 
clogged, nor ſhould it be attenuated and di- 
verted, and forced: but it ſhould be eyed, its 
natural motions and directions humoured and 
eaſed, and it ſhould be more cheriſhed for its 
indirect buy real profuſion of general profit, 
than for any immediate farthing advantages to 
a few individuals, for the ſake of a few taxes, 
to carry on a few meaſures, of no conſequence 
to the world, and of general loſs to the ſtate. 

G. What may one ſuppoſe the God of na- 
ture to have formed Britain for, dominion, or 
trade? | 
P. Trade. The whole iſland is a fine field 

that 
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that wants nothing but cultivating, and if cul- 
tivated would overflow with plenty. Holland 
is a little ſhop; Britain is a large warehouſe, 
and might manufacture for half the world: 
but they are induſtrious while we are idle; and 
their children make playthings for ours to break, 
We ſay the religion of the Dutch is to get mo- 
ney. Do you know what the Dutch ſay our 
religion 1s? 

. G. No. 

P. Bragging and fizhting. 

G. My uncle ſays, the twenty-ſeventh chapter 
of Ezekiel was written by a Dutchman, or by a 
man under Dutch prejudices, wailing and la- 
menting as if all was loſt, when nothing was 
gone except TRADE. 
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WEDNESDAY. 


LE M-I 0.K-A F100: N; 


P. (3: ORGE! 
G. Sir! 
P. Suppoſe you were to toſs puſs into the 
fire! 10 
G. Why then ſhe would ſpring out again. 
P. Suppoſe you ſhotild try a leſs degree of 
hear, and only ſcald her with a ſpoonful out of 
the ſpout of the tea-pot ? 


G. She would ſcamper away. 


P. I'Il tell you the reaſon; ſhe is a brute 


beaſt, and neither underſtands Greek nor Latin, 


nor the admirable frame of ovr excellent con- 
ſticution, the beſt conſtitution in the world, 


George | 
G. The cat, all cat as ſhe is, underſtands 
ſelf. preſervation, and though ſhe has taken no 


degree, ſhe has the philoſophy of feeling, and 
| 8 . knows 
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knows fire will diſſolve the frame of her ewn 
conſtitution. 

P. Learnedly ſpoken! Now turn it into 
Latin. 

G. I comprehend you, Sir. To ſhift quar- 
ters is to emigrate; and the natives of one coun- 
try never emigrate to another freely till they feel 
themſelves hurt. 

P. Indeed there is a ſtrong ncht to 
one's native ſpot, as if one grew out of the 
ſoil. 

G: That attachment, like all other natural 
feelings, is a ſource of virtue, for it impels men 
to render their own country happy. 

P. Suppoſe one man, or one claſs of men, 
ſhould endeavour to render themſelves happy 
by making others miſerable, would it not be 
more natural for the oppreſled to flee than to 
ſtay? 
G. Undoubtedly. The firſt attachment is 
to happineſs; attachment to a native ſpot is a 
ſecondary bias for the ſake of the firſt. 

P. What if men placed their happineſs in 
wealth ? 

G. They would flee from a country impo- 
veriſhed by taxation. 

P. What if they placed it in honour * ? 

G. They would emigrate to governments 
- where they were admiſſible to publick offices. 
P. So, 


„ 


P. So, if they placed it in morality, they 
would flee from ſtates become ſinks of profli- 
gacy : and if they placed it in the enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty, they would emigrate 
from civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 

G. And who could blame them? 

P. Not the cat, if ſhe could ſpeak ; but nei- 
ther the Pope nor Plato has ever had the curing 
of the cat's raw ſoul ! 


G. Who could blame the old Puritans for 


fleeing to America from the N of the 
Biſhops and the Stuarts? 


P. They were to blame, however, when they 
got ſettled there, for perſecuting one another. 


Much has been ſaid of this, and a little of it 


in ſome governments was true. Their govern- 
ing ſyſtems are now formed on a far more li- 
beral plan, and it will be entirely their own 
faults if they do not frame the largeſt and the 
moſt free empire in the world. Let trade, and 
not dominion, be their object, and they 
duration and glory before them. 


G. It is ſaid, numbers will emigrate from: 


Europe after the concluſion of the war, 
P. The. inducements to do ſo are very many, 


and very great : but it will be the fault of the 


governments they quit, if the natives emi- 
grate. 


G. What can prevent emigrations, force? 


8 2 P. Perhaps 


— — — 
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P. Perhaps not: but it would not be prudent 
to try force. 

G. By what means then? 

P. By placing the ſuſpected emigrants in a 
condition of eaſe. Are they poor? Employ 
them. Are they deprived of their birthrights ? 
Reſtore them. Are they afraid? Give them 
ſecurity. Place them at eaſe, and they will 
not emigrate. Suppoſe it were put to your 
choice: You are not happy in your ſituation, 
you are excluded you ſay from ſchools and of- 
fices, and ſubjected to ſupport a claſs of men, 
from whom you derive no benefit, you intend to 
emigrate with your children and property, to 
enjoy theſe advantages in a diſtant clime. You 
need not do ſo, we will beſtow on you a waſte 
diſtrict here at home, take your children, and 
cattle, and money, and go ſettle there and cul- 
tivate, and build and order yourſelves, only 
give government ſecurity for your quiet, and 
agree to contribute to ſupport the power that 
protect you. It will never be in your power to 
injure us, nor will it ever be our intereſt. to 
injure you.” I ſay, ſuppoſe ſuch an offer made 


you, would you chooſe to accept it! 7 
6. Who can doubt it? 


P. This would be only realizing a ſcheme pa- 
tronized by the late Lord Godolphin for re- 
peopling the New Foreſt in Hampſhire with the 


poor 
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poor refugees from the Palatinate, The ſpot 


was near Lindhurſt, in the road from Romſey 


to Lymington. "Theſe people were to be put 
in poſſeſſion of 4000 acres, diſtributed into 20 
lots, and were to be exempt from rent and 
taxes for 20 years, taking care, however, of 
their own ſick and poor, and repairing their 
own roads, 200/, ready money was to be ad- 
vanced to each lot, with allowances of tim- 
ber and ſome other privileges, and at the end of 
20 years each lot was to pay 50lʃ. yearly to the 
Crown. 


P. No damage could have come to the ſtate 


from this people's ignorance of prieſthood and 
tithes, but great advantages would have ariſen 
from their induſtry, and a rich repayment of 


the loan. . 


P. I have only aimed, George, in all theſe 
converſations to give you a few outlines. It 
remains with you to fill them up: I can have no 


motives but ſuch as become a man and a 
chriſtian to have. If you reliſh theſe firſt prin- 


cipled, crude, indigeſted, and off hand as they 
may be, you may meet with ample gratifi- 
cations in many authors from whom J have bor- 
rowed. There are, however, a few reflections, 
which, before we part, I would moſt earneſtly 


recommend to your attention. I cannot expreſe _ 


them 


— — — 
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them ſo well as theſe authors have expreſſed 
them for us. Here are the books. Oblige me, 
by reading the marked paſſages, I am going 
out, I ſhall leave you to read to yourſelf, and 
to make your own remarks. 

When our reaſon firſt begins to open, we 
are talked to for fix years together about the 
future in rs, and the ſupine in um, without 
hearing one word of the perfection and uleful- 
neſs of the arts, or the induſtry of people that 
fallow employments by which our lives are ſup- 
ported, When our reaſon begins to acquire 
more ſtrength, it is put under the direction of 
maſters, who, after a vaſt deal of preparatign, 
demonſtrate that we have a body, and that 
there are other bodies round us: or ſpend whole 
hours, nay, even days, in proving, that of two 
propoſitions contradictorily laid down, concern- 
ing a poſſible future which may never happen, 
the one is determihately true, and the other de- 
werminanelr falſe, and the like metaphyſical 
jargon.” bs 
The learning to diſtinguiſh rightly the pro- 
ductions of the globe which we inhabir, the ties 
whereby all the people living on it are united, 
and the various labours they are employed in, 
are things the moſt neglected. Every one of 
us has den the ſail of a windmill, and the wheel 


of 
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of a water-mill in action: we know alſo, that 
theſe machines grind corn, and reduce the bark 
of trees to powder: but we know nothing of 
vhe ſtructure of them, and can hardly help con- 
founding a carpenter with an hewer of wood.” 
We all carry watches in our pockets, but 
do we know the mechaniſm of the fuſee round 
which the chain is wound? Do we underſtand 
the uſe of the ſpiral line which accompanies the 
balance? It is juſt the ſame as to the moſt com- 
mon trades : we know the names of them, and 
no more. Inſtead of endeavouring to gain a 
reaſonable knowledge of commerce, manufac- 
tures, and. mechanics, which are the delight 
and ornament of that ſociety wherein we are to 
ſpend our lives; we pique ourſelves on. attaining 
all the niceties of quadrille, or bury ourſelves in 
folitude, upon ſpeculations that have no founda- 
tion but in our whimſical imaginations. And, 
if little judgment is ſhewn in the choice of. our 
pleaſures, a ſtill greater want of it will proba- 
bly appear in our ſtudies. We run after what- 
ever makes the moſt noiſe, and the moſt ſenſible 
people are at laſt obliged to confeſs, that they 
repent more the Joſs of the time they have em- 
ployed in ſtudying the ſubtleties and fooleries of 
the ſchools, the arts of pedantry, and the crack- 


brained altercations of enthuſiaſtic zealots, than 
£1 of 
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of what they have ſpent in the learning of mufle, 
which is ſometimes an amuſement to them.“ 

« The father or mother of a family, the head 
of a community, a merchant, a lawyer, a juſtice 
of peace, or any of thoſe who have the govern- 
ment either of the actions or conſciences of 
others, may be never the worſe for not under- 
ſtanding the monades of Leibnitz, or the diſpu- 
tative bombaſt of the dogmatiſts ; but there is 
no one who would not acquit himſelf better in 
his employment, was he to acquire a true know- 
ledge of the arts and trades wherein the com- 
mon people are buſted. This kind of philo- 
ſophy is a thouſand times more to be eſteemed, 
than thoſe ſyſtems whoſe inutility is their leaſt 


fault.” Poſtlethwayt's Di#ionary of Trade and 


Commerce. Article, Manufacturers. 

„The principal end of a political ſurvey of 
any country, is, to point out its capacity, untler 
the regulation of a wiſe policy, to render the 
inhabitants thereof independent, potent, and 
happy. In regard to a matter of this im- 
portance, more eſpecially in an age ſo enlight- 
ened as this, aſſertions are not regarded as ar- 
guments; and even arguments, however ſpe- 
cious or plauſible, if unſupported by facts, are 
not looked upon as concluſive, As far as rhe- 


toric, panegyric, and all the powers of elo- 


quence could reach, Britain, as we have more 
than. 


— 
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than once had occaſion to ſhew, has been as high- 
ly celebrated as any country could be. But how 
much ſoever ſuch pieces may pleaſe, they ſel- 
dom carry in them any great degree of in- 


formation, and will by no means furniſh any 
ſatisfactory anſwers to objections. In order to 
accompliſh this, it is requiſite to purſue ano- 
ther method, to go to the bottom of things, to 
enter, and even to enter minutely into parti- 


culars, and by thus proceeding ſtep by ſtep, to 
render whatever is affirmed as clear and as 


certain as poſſible. It muſt be allowed, that 
this, as well as other countries, hath been ſub- 
ject to very great viciſſitudes, and to frequent 
revolutions, in conſequence of which, not only 
the condition of the inhabicants, but the very 


face and appearance of the country itſelf, hath 


been in different periods greatly altered, which 
in ſuch a ſurvey ought to be remarked and ex- 
plained. Many of its natural advantages were 
at all times too obvious not to be diſcerned ; 

and yet ſome of theſe have never been improved, 
while others again, paſſing wholly unnoticed, 

have been of courſe totally neglected. But 
within theſe two laſt centuries, ſince the refor- 
mation produced the revival of uſeful ſcience, 
the eyes of men have been in a great meaſure 
opened; and in conſequence of this, much 
more has been done within that period than in 


T many 
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many ages before. Theſe improvements, how 
great ſoever, ought only to be conſidered as fo 
many laudable models, calculated to excite a 
ſtill ſtronger principle of public ſpirit and emu- 
lation; as there {till remain various of our na- 
tive prerogatives unexerted, ſeveral great re- 
ſources unexplored, and not a few means yet 
untried, by which even greater things than have 
been yet done, might be ſtill effected in agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, by proſecuting 
the aptitude this country has for almoſt every 
poſſible ſpecies of improvement, and thereby 
rendering it the noble and Hy oe center of 
as extenſive, flouriſhing, and well governed an 
empire, as any on which, ſince launched from 
the hand of the Creator, the fun has ever 
ſhone.” 
As a baſis fir ſuch a ard ute, 4 we 
hazarded ſome political ſketches of the great 
empires in antiquity, and ſhewed from facts 
that ſuch ſtupendous edifices might be erected ; 
and deſcending from theſe to countries, which, 
both in time and ſituation were leſs remote, we 
made ir. equally evident, that thele powers'of 
conſtruction were not confined to any quarter of 
the globe, or at all reſtrained to the particular 
circumſtances af foil or climate. But that 
wiſdom' and induſtry, prudence and perſeve. 
rance, were engines capable of overcoming al- 


moſt 
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moſt any obſtacle and removing every defect, 
and even in ſome caſes of converting apparent 
defects into real advantages. We allo ven- 
tured to draw the veil a little, and to render it 
manifeſt, that THESE AMAZING EFFECTS WERE 
NOT PERFORMED BY THOSE MYSTERIOUS AND. 
REFINED ARTS Which HAVE USURPED THE 
NAME OF POLICY IN MODERN AGES BUT BY * 
SIMPLE AND SOLID MAXIMS, INSPIRED BY 
GENIUS, APPROVED BY REASON, AND CON=- 
FIRMED BY EXPERIENCE, From theſe ſprung a 
ſyſtem of rule, founded on a few well- weighed 
principles, fuited to the genius and circum. 
ſtances of the people, and invariably tending to 
the public good. Inſtitutions, plain, ſuccinct, 
and agreeable to the natural notions that all 
men have of juſtice ; by which a ſenſe of ſhame 
was made as much as poſſible to ſerve inſtead of 
puniſhment. Idleneſs was proſcribed as the in- 
famous mother of vices; benevolence conſi- 
dered as the viſible image of virtue; and in- 
duſtry reſpected as the parent of independency: 
which, by affording a comfortable ſupport to 
private families, maintained order, vigor, har- 
mony, and of courſe the welfare and ſtability of 
the ſtate. In a word, the conſtitution pre- 
ſcribing their duty to magiſtrates, the laws con- 
trouling the actions of individuals, and the 
manners diffuſed from thoſe, either honoured 

with 
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with titles, or truſted with power; conveyed a 
ſpirit of obedience through all ranks, from a 
conſciouſneſs that, in purſuing the public weal, 
they took the beſt and ſureſt method of pur- 
ſuing their private intereſts, .. By the operations 
of THEsE ſyſtems, vaſt countries became full of 
people, lodged in cities, towns, and villages ; 
While to furniſh thoſe. with ſubſiſtence, their. 
lands of every kind grew by continual cultiva- 
tion to look like gardens; but when theſe were 
overborn by violence,. or undermined by cor- 
ruption, thoſe lands followed the fate of their 
inhabitants; and as they relapſed into, a ſtate of 
nature, or which is little better, into a ſtate of 
ſervitude, thoſe likewiſe became, in compariſon 
of what they were, ſo many wilderneſſes de- 
formed with ruins.” Dr. Cambell's Political 
Survey of Great Britain. Vol. I. Sect. IX. page 
705. | cf 88 1 
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